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1. INTRODUCTION 


As a discipline, the study of Biblical Hebrew grammar began 
largely among Arabic-speaking Jews of the Middle Ages. While 
the discipline has grown and evolved since then, the legacy of 
these first grammarians has had a lasting impact on how Biblical 
Hebrew is understood and taught to this day. Moreover, it is well 
established that the Hebrew grammatical tradition, in many 
ways, grew up out of and alongside the Arabic grammatical tra- 
dition. Many of the concepts present in Hebrew grammar today 
have their origins in Arabic grammatical concepts of the Middle 
Ages. This is perhaps nowhere more apparent than in the concep- 
tualisation of a triliteral root and verbal stems/patterns (binya- 
nim).' It is no wonder, then, that so much scholarship has been 
devoted to documenting the medieval Hebrew grammarians’ un- 
derstanding and conceptualisation of Hebrew grammar. 

And yet, as recent linguistic and anthropological work has 
shown, setting down ‘the grammar’ of a language can be as much 
an ideological or political activity as an academic one. In addi- 
tion to the language itself, speech communities also share beliefs 
and attitudes about that language, and these can have a dramatic 
impact on what forms of the language one regards as acceptable 


and what sort of rules one imposes on and through their descrip- 


‘It is significant to note, however, that some of the early Hebrew gram- 
marians did not actually conceive of the root and pattern in this way. It 
was Hayyiij who championed the triliteral root in the Hebrew tradition. 
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tion of the language. Nevertheless, despite the relevance of lan- 
guage beliefs and attitudes for the foundations of grammar, more 
attention could still be devoted to describing the beliefs and atti- 
tudes of the early Hebrew grammarians about Hebrew and Bibli- 
cal Hebrew—that is, what linguistic anthropologists would call 
their ‘language ideology’—in a systematic way. 

Indeed, while much work has been done on the interface 
between Hebrew and Arabic grammar and literature in the Mid- 
dle Ages, these (ideological) aspects of language have yet to be 
treated theoretically or systematically, and are usually only dis- 
cussed in isolation and/or as they relate to other wider topics. 
This less trodden area of scholarship is all the more apparent 
when we consider the fact that it may not have been only gram- 
matical concepts or literary genres that the medieval Hebrew 
grammarians inherited from the Arabic grammatical tradition, 
but a way of thinking about language as well. If this is the case, 
then understanding the language ideology—trather, ideologies— 
of the Hebrew grammarians of the Middle Ages is essential to 
understanding the nature of their grammatical work and the 
wider sociolinguistic contexts in which it was carried out. It may 
even cause us to reconsider how we regard and interpret their 
grammatical descriptions of the language, which have come to 
impact many subsequent generations of students and scholars of 
Biblical Hebrew. 

In this book, then, we will consider aspects of language ide- 
ology that appear to be shared between the Hebrew and Arabic 
grammarians of the Middle Ages, in particular those who were 
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active during the ‘Abbasid period. The corpus will primarily in- 
clude introductions to various Hebrew grammatical treatises—or 
works that somehow relate to language—written by Hebrew 
grammarians. Because this book intends a comparison with the 
medieval Arabic language ideology, the corpus will be limited to 
those Hebrew grammarians who composed their works in Judeo- 
Arabic during the ‘Abbasid period (750-1258 CE), which wit- 
nessed the most significant developments for the codification of 
grammar in both traditions. Such a study is significant in that it 
sheds further light on the relationship between the language ide- 
ologies of the Hebrew and Arabic grammarians, whether that re- 
lationship is best described as one resulting from direct influence 
or merely as one resulting from a common language culture. It 
also places the ideological history of the Hebrew grammatical 
tradition within its wider (Arabic) cultural and sociolinguistic 
contexts. 

After a brief overview of previous scholarship on the inter- 
face between Hebrew and Arabic grammar and literature in the 
Middle Ages (chapter 2), we will introduce the concept of lan- 
guage ideology as a theoretical framework (chapter 3). In partic- 
ular, we will describe certain features of what has come to be 
regarded as a ‘standard language ideology’ (chapter 3, 82.1). This 
will serve as the analytical framework through which we will 
then treat several shared features of a standard language ideology 
among the Hebrew and Arabic grammarians. While more simi- 
larities could be found, we focus on six key points of ideological 
similarity in this book. First, we consider language as a cultural 


possession of its speakers (chapter 4, §1.0). Second, we look at 
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how certain ‘exemplary speakers’ of a fixed ancient corpus of 
texts serve as the standard for determining proper language use 
(chapter 4, §2.0). Third, we look at the ‘fieldwork’ topos of the 
grammarians venturing out ‘off the beaten path’ to find reliable 
contemporary informants (chapter 4, §3.0). Fourth, we call at- 
tention to the performative contexts with which the grammarians 
associate language use (chapter 5, 81.0). Fifth, we outline how 
the genesis of grammar is portrayed as a response to the deterio- 
ration of language proficiency among the masses (chapter 5, 
§2.0). Finally, we examine the negative attitude of the grammar- 
ians towards foreign languages and their influence on language 
proficiency (chapter 5, 83.0). Taken all together, these various 
strands of ideological similarity cohere to form what may be 
termed, following Milroy (2001, 530-31), a ‘standard language 
culture’ in each grammatical tradition. 

While it lies beyond the scope of the present work to treat 
any of these topics comprehensively, this overview will demon- 
strate that the Arabic grammatical tradition influenced far more 
than the grammatical terms and concepts that would develop in 
the Hebrew grammatical tradition. Rather, it had a profound im- 
pact on the early Hebrew grammarians’ beliefs and attitudes 
about language and their language heritage itself. In turn, these 
beliefs and attitudes about the Hebrew language shaped how 


they described and established the grammar thereof. 


2. PREVIOUS STUDIES ON THE 
INTERFACE BETWEEN THE MEDIEVAL 
HEBREW AND ARABIC GRAMMATICAL 

TRADITIONS 


The interface between Hebrew (and/or Jewish) and Arabic (and/ 
or Muslim) grammar and literature in the Middle Ages is a well- 
documented phenomenon (see, e.g., Becker 1998; 2005; 2013; 
Drory 2000). Nevertheless, most of the attention has been gar- 
nered by shared grammatical concepts and literary genres. Spe- 
cific treatments of shared beliefs and attitudes about language— 
i.e., language ideology—are less common.” When they do occur, 
comments that may fit into the framework of language ideology 
are often made in passing in works devoted to broader topics. In 
the present chapter, then, we will outline the relevant portions 
of a brief selection of previous scholarship as it touches on mat- 
ters related to the interface of language ideology between the 


medieval Hebrew and Arabic grammarians. 


1.0. Jewish Education (Goitein 1962) 


One of the earliest relevant pieces of scholarship related to our 
topic is Goitein’s (1962) niipA :0”299n >A ONIN ANA TPN ITO 
nriin ya own (Sidre hinux bime hageonim uvime harambam: meqo- 


rot hadasim min hageniza) ‘Jewish Education in Muslim Countries— 


? For the definition of language ideology, see chapter 3. 
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Based on Records from the Cairo Genizah’, in which he marshalls 
the documentary evidence from the Cairo Genizah to shed light 
on various aspects of Jewish education in Arab cultures during 
the Middle Ages. Although not directly concerned with interface 
of language ideology, one of the important findings of Goitein’s 
work is that Jewish students were generally required to develop 
eloquent proficiency in both Hebrew and Arabic. Presumably, 
then, in being exposed to the grammatical literature that devel- 
oped in the Muslim world for teaching al-‘arabiyya, learners 
would also have been exposed, if indirectly and covertly, to the 


ideologies that underlay it. 


2.0. Arabic Sources (Becker 1998; 2005; Basal 
1998; 1999) 


On this point, we should also mention the works of Becker (1998; 
2005) and Basal (1998; 1999), who identify the various Arabic 
grammatical sources utilised in the works of the medieval He- 
brew grammarians Jonah ibn Janah (ca 990-ca 1050 CE), Abi 
al-Faraj Hariin (first half of 11th c. CE), and Isaac ben Bariin (d. 
1128 CE). 

In the case of Jonah ibn Janah’s Kitab al-luma‘, for example, 
Becker argues that Ibn Janah imitated the overall shape of con- 
temporary Arabic grammars. What is more, he even replicated a 
large number of grammatical rules and definitions by merely re- 
placing the Arabic examples with Hebrew. Becker also identifies 


specific Arabic grammatical works on which Ibn Janah based his 
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work, such as al-Kitab by Sibawayh (d. ca 796 CE) and Kitab al- 
muqtadab by al-Mubarrad (d. 898 CE).? 

In the case of Isaac ben Bariin’s Kitab al-muwazana bayn al- 
lugha al-ibraniyya wa-l-‘arabiyya ‘Book of Comparison between 
the Hebrew and the Arabic Language’, he finds explicit references 
to Kitab al-‘ayn by al-Khalil ibn Ahmad (d. 786/791 CE), Ma‘ani 
al-qur’an (though the title is not mentioned) by al-Farra’ (d. 822/ 
823 CE), Kitab al-nabat by Abii Hanifa (d. 895 CE), and numerous 
other well-known works of the Arabic grammatical tradition. 
Though without an explicit reference, ben Bariin also makes use 
of the famous al-Kitab by Sibawayh (d. ca 796 CE). In his analysis 
of the material, Becker notes that the grammatical terminology 
used in the Hebrew grammatical tradition consists mostly of 
calques or pure transliterations. Moreover, even the way that ben 
Barun builds his linguistic arguments—quoting ancient sources 
in Hebrew and Arabic (i.e., Bible, Qur’an, poetry) for exemplifi- 
cation—follows the pattern of the Arabic grammarians.* 

In the case of Abii al-Faraj Hariin’s (first half of 11th c. CE) 
al-Kitab al-mustamil, Basal demonstrates that there was strong re- 
liance on Ibn al-Sarraj’s (d. 928/929 CE) Kitab al-usil fi al-nahw. 
In addition to cases where Abii al-Faraj appears to correct the 
version of Ibn al-Sarraj he was working with, there are a number 
of other pieces of evidence that support this. It appears that the 
overwhelming majority of Abi al-Faraj’s syntactic theory is based 


on that of Ibn al-Sarraj, some portions of which were even copied 


3 For an evaluation of Becker’s work, see Maman (2004, 10). 


4 For a review of Becker’s work, see Shivtiel (2007). 
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word for word. The overall structure and order of chapters also 
exhibits considerable similarity. Finally, in many cases, Abi al- 
Faraj appears to simply replace Arabic examples with Hebrew 
ones that parallel (in meaning) the Arabic originals of Ibn al- 
Sarraj. If Ibn al-Sarraj quotes the Qur’an, Abii al-Faraj quotes the 
Bible. 

The work of Becker and Basal makes clear just how heavily 
the Hebrew grammarians depended on Arabic grammatical 
sources. In the words of one reviewer of Becker’s work—though 
it could perhaps apply to each of the grammarians—“the influ- 
ence of the Arabic sources is so significant that one may have the 
impression... that Ben Bariin’s book was in fact a discussion of 
Arabic grammar and lexicon with illustrations from biblical He- 
brew” (Shivtiel 2007, 398-99). Though more focused on gram- 
matical concepts than language ideology, establishing such a 
close connection between the Hebrew and Arabic grammatical 
traditions opens the door for a very plausible endeavour of iden- 


tifying linguistic ideological similarities as well.° 


3.0. Bible and Qur’an (Khan 1990; 1998) 


Indeed, Khan (1990; 1998) has demonstrated just such an ideo- 
logical interface between the attitude of the Hebrew grammari- 
ans towards the text of the Bible (and its oral reading) and the 
Arabic grammarians towards the text of the Qur’dn (and its oral 


reading). 


° For a summary of the influence of the medieval Arabic grammatical 
tradition on the Hebrew grammarians, see Becker (2013). 
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Dealing specifically with the work Kitab al-anwar wa-l- 
maraqib by Jacob al-Qirqisani (first half of 10th c. CE), Khan 
notes a number of ideological parallels between al-Qirqisani’s 
views of the various Biblical Hebrew reading traditions and Mus- 
lim views of Quranic reading traditions. 

In disputes about inconsistencies between the written text 
and the oral reading tradition of the Bible, al-Qirqisani ascribes 
authority to that which has been transmitted (naql) by the nation 
as a whole and is thus validated by consensus (ijma‘). In cases 
where there is no general consensus across the entire nation—as 
with differences between the ‘Palestinian’ (i.e., Tiberian) and 
Babylonian reading traditions—it is the Tiberian tradition that is 
regarded as authoritative. In this respect, the community that re- 
mained in ‘the Land’ is regarded preferentially for determining 
consensus. 

A similar pattern of thought is also evidenced in Muslim 
attitudes towards the text and reading of the Qur’an. Among the 
first generations of Qur’dn readers, grammatical considerations 
were primary in determining the reading of the fixed ‘Uthmanic 
consonantal text. Over time, however, additional criteria beyond 
grammaticality and compatibility with the consonantal text were 
introduced. Proper Qur’dnic readings had to comport with those 
of renowned readers of previous generations and have majority 
acceptance. As a result of this development, grammarians like 
Sibawayh (d. ca 796 CE) and al-Farra’ (d. 822/823 CE) were 
prone to accepting certain readings of the Qur’an even if they 
seemed less grammatical. In some cases, however, the principle 


of majority acceptance led to some tension and thus had to be 
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restricted. Rather than majority or consensus applying to the na- 
tion as a whole, it was limited to certain authoritative groups of 
readers from particular centres, such as Kiifa, Basra, the Hijaz, 
Medina, and Mecca. 

In both the Hebrew and Arabic traditions, then, the proper 
text and reading was ideally determined based on the ‘majority 
principle’. Because this principle gave rise to some tensions when 
scholars were faced with different conflicting readings, however, 
it could be replaced (or somewhat modified) by ascribing author- 
ity to certain traditions in what may be termed the ‘tradition prin- 
ciple’. This shared pattern of thinking likely indicates that the 
permeation of Arabic grammatical thought was not merely in ter- 


minology or concepts but in the realm of ideology as well. 


4.0. Comparative Philology (Maman 2004) 


Maman’s (2004) work on Comparative Semitic Philology in the Mid- 
dle Ages is dedicated to the grammatical theory of those medieval 
Hebrew grammarians who engaged in comparative philology. 
These philological discussions, however, touch on aspects of lan- 
guage ideology. Primary among them are the very terms used to 
refer to the languages in question. The fact that both the Hebrew 
grammarians and the Arabic grammarians use the terms lisdn al- 
‘arab ‘language of the Arabs’ and kalam al-‘arab ‘speech of the 
Arabs’, often in reference to ancient Arabic speakers, is signifi- 
cant. The parallel use of lughat al-‘ibraniyyin ‘language of the He- 
brews’ to refer to Hebrew speakers of the biblical and mishnaic 
periods constitutes an important parallel that indicates an under- 


lying similarity of how those grammarians conceived of these 
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languages (Maman 2004, 53-55). This will be picked up again in 
chapter 4, 81.0. 


5.0. Terms for Language, Bible, etc. (Harkavy 
1891) 


On this point, it is also worth noting that some editions of the 
works of the Hebrew grammarians may contain comparisons 
with the Arabic grammatical tradition, such as those regarding 
terms for the language, the sacred text, the title of a grammatical 
work, and other central figures in the history of the language. 
Note, for example, how in Harkavy’s (1891, 32 n. 3) edition of 
Sefer Ha-Galuy and Sefer Ha-Egron, he calls attention to the fact 
that elements of the title of Saadia’s grammar resemble those of 
Arabic grammarians: (i) using al-lugha ‘the language’ to refer to 
Hebrew without a modifying adjective and (ii) using fasih to refer 
to the particular register of the language codified. He also notes 
how various Hebrew grammarians refer to the Bible as al-Qur’an 
‘that which is read; the recitation’. Finally, he points out that var- 
ious Hebrew grammarians refer to Moses as al-rasiil ‘the messen- 
ger’, co-opting the common term for Muhammad. While all of 
these points are relevant for constructing the language ideology 
of the Hebrew grammarians, they are still largely restricted to 


specific concepts and terms. 
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6.0. Language Usage, Standard Language, and 
Traditional Jewish and Arab Societies (Blau 
1962; 1981) 


A number of important points related to language ideology ap- 
pear in the works of Blau. First of all, in a review of Goitein’s 
work (Blau 1962), he highlights how the linguistic practices of 
medieval Jewish communities in Muslim societies involved a 
complex ‘mosaic’ of Hebrew, ‘Middle Arabic’, and Classical Ara- 
bic. While ‘Middle Arabic’ had become the default spoken lan- 
guage for Jews in Muslim lands, in large part due to urbanisation 
of the population, Hebrew was still maintained as a language of 
study, especially in and for certain religious contexts. At the same 
time, because Arabic had generally replaced Aramaic in the 
realms in which it had been previously used among the Jews, 
(Classical) Arabic also served as a language of study and compo- 
sition. Nevertheless, because the Jews did not generally learn 
Classical Arabic to the depth required to compose poetry—and 
the typical settings and themes for Classical Arabic poetry did not 
transfer well to the Jewish context—the Jews still favoured He- 
brew for poetic composition. From an ideological perspective, 
this suggests that the cultural ‘fit’ of a particular genre could de- 
termine language use for the medieval Jewish community. We 
should also note here that the preference for Hebrew in the com- 
position of poetry has relevance for a particular aspect of lan- 
guage ideology to which we will return later in this volume (see 
chapter 5, 81.0). 

Also significant for our purposes is Blau’s development of 


the concept of a ‘traditional society’, a term he uses to describe 
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both medieval Jewish and Muslim communities. In his work on 
The Renaissance of Modern Hebrew and Modern Standard Arabic, 
Blau (1981, 9-13) defines a ‘traditional society’ as a society 
“based on religion with which the standard language was closely 
interwoven.” For Blau, this entails a parallel between the Bible 
(and Talmud) in Jewish society and the Qur'an in Arab society, 
both of which were strongly connected with the standard lan- 
guage. From the perspective of medieval language ideology, this 
is a prevalent concept that we will see echoed later on in the 
present work. The concentricity of ‘ancient’ sacred texts and the 
standard language is indeed present in the language ideologies of 
both the Hebrew and Arabic grammarians (see chapter 4, 82.0). 
Nevertheless, while Blau’s insight into this phenomenon is un- 
doubtedly ahead of its time, his description of it does not benefit 
from more recent advances in the field of linguistic anthropology 


regarding standard language cultures. 


7.0. Literary Genres and Topoi (Drory 1988; 1991; 
2000; Tobi 2004) 


The existing scholarship that may come closest to the goals of the 
present work is perhaps Drory’s (1988; 1991; 2000) treatment of 
the impact of Arabic literature on medieval Jewish literature and 
culture. A number of (primarily literary) points of similarity rel- 
evant for or related to language ideology are cited throughout 
her work. 

Drory calls attention to cases where Jewish culture adop- 
ted and/or adapted existing Arabic literary genres (e.g., the 


maqama), which points to interface of a certain type. The concept 
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of a canonical text corpus centred around one sacred text—the 
Bible in Jewish culture® and the Qur’an in Muslim culture—also 
appears to be a feature of the Arabic grammatical tradition adop- 
ted initially by the Karaites and popularised by Saadia Gaon. This 
appropriation of Arabic models in the Jewish literary system ap- 
plies to concepts, organisation, and writing models (2000, 135). 
These points have relevance for a number of topics treated later 
in the present volume (see, e.g., chapter 4, 82.0). 

Drory also argues that a diglossic configuration of language 
usage is another similarity that exists between the two medieval 
cultures. For her, both Jewish and Muslim communities utilise a 
classical language (Hebrew or Classical Arabic) for performative, 
festive, and formal contexts, in a diglossic environment where 
another language (Judeo-Arabic or Colloquial Arabic) is utilised 
for simple communicative functions (2000, 158-79). We will re- 
turn to and elaborate on this idea later in the book. 

But perhaps the clearest case of interface between the He- 
brew and Arabic grammatical traditions identified by Drory, as 
relevant for our purposes, occurs in her treatment of topoi associ- 
ated with grammarians accessing linguistic informants. She re- 
calls the fact that Arabic grammatical literature is replete with 
examples of the well-known topos of grammarians seeking out 
Bedouin informants for linguistic examples. After all, the Bedouin 
were regarded as untouched by the corruption and/or moderni- 


sation attached to more urban forms of the language and thus the 


° This should be contrasted, however, with the prominent or even pre- 
dominant role of the Talmud in Rabbanite Judaism. 
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preserve of ‘pure’ and ‘unadulterated’ Arabic. The Arabic gram- 
marians therefore had to venture out into the desert to seek out 
contemporary sources for al-‘arabiyya. According to Drory, this 
topos was appropriated into the Hebrew grammatical tradition 
and applied to the Hebrew of the inhabitants of Tiberias and the 
Tiberian reading tradition. This is perhaps nowhere clearer than 
in the text published by Allony (1970) recounting ‘Eli ben Yehu- 
dah ha-Nazir’s trip to Tiberias to determine the proper pronunci- 
ation of the Hebrew letter resh. Indeed, Drory (2000, 141) notes 
that the exemplary status of the Tiberians and the Tiberian read- 
ing tradition “is not just an isolated theme that was borrowed 
from the Arabic and adapted into the Jewish cultural system, but 
rather a full ideological paradigm.” For Drory (1988, 138-49; 
2000, 7, 35-36, 84, 140-42), it is not just the ‘fieldwork’ topos 
but rather the whole ideology of the prestige of the Tiberian tra- 
dition that is built on an Arabic model. This discussion will be 
picked up again in greater detail in chapter 4, 83.0. 

It should also be noted that, while Drory appears to be the 
scholar who has worked most extensively in this area, there are 
other scholars who have touched on the interface between medi- 
eval Hebrew and Arabic literature as well. Note, for example, that 
Tobi (2004) has a produced an entire volume addressing the link 
between Hebrew and Arabic poetry in the Middle Ages. Of par- 
ticular note in this volume are Tobi’s (2004, 55-58) comments 
on the role of the Bible and paytanim in Jewish culture—particu- 
larly in the thought of Saadia Gaon—and the Qur’dn and ancient 
poetry in Muslim culture for supplying exemplary language to be 


imitated. As part of this discussion, Tobi also calls attention to 
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the fact that Saadia hoped to restore the use of Biblical Hebrew 
to the Jewish community, at least in part due to national and 
religious motivations. These observations have relevance for a 
number of sections in the present work, which we will pick up 


again later (e.g., chapter 4, 82.0; chapter 5, §2.0). 


8.0. Summary 


While there does not appear to be any one specific work in pre- 
vious scholarship devoted to the interface of the Hebrew and Ar- 
abic grammatical traditions with respect to language ideology, 
the preceding review demonstrates the validity of such a topic. 
In addition to a number of adjacent or related topics, such as 
Jewish education in a Muslim context, we find a number of points 
of linguistic ideological interface identified in the literature. 
Some of the most prominent among them concern the ideology 
surrounding sacred texts with their oral reading, the formation 
of the canon around an ‘ancient’ sacred text, and the appropria- 
tion of a sort of ‘fieldwork’ topos for retrieving reliable linguistic 
examples. 

Nevertheless, there are many more strands of linguistic ide- 
ological interface that can be explored between the Hebrew and 
Arabic grammatical traditions. This scholarly review has merely 
served to call attention to the fact that the Hebrew grammarians’ 
connection with and reliance on the Arabic grammatical tradition 
is so profound as to impact (perhaps even subconsciously) lan- 
guage ideology. Beyond mere quantity of examples, however, it 
is also worth noting that much of the previous literature has not 
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availed itself of the advances in the field of linguistic anthropol- 
ogy regarding language ideology as a theoretical framework. For 
this reason, we will briefly address this body of literature (and its 
relevance for our research topic) before proceeding to analyse the 


primary material of this study in the remainder of this book. 


3. (STANDARD) LANGUAGE IDEOLOGY 
AS A THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK 


Put simply, a language ideology may be regarded as the collection 
of beliefs and attitudes one has about their own language and/or the 
languages of others. Naturally, these beliefs and attitudes shape 
and dictate the relationships between speakers and languages 
(Cavanaugh 2020, 52). Although language ideologies have tre- 
mendous power to shape society, politics, and even history—es- 
pecially in the case of Hebrew and Arabic—little has been done 
in the way of applying linguistic anthropological theory regard- 
ing language ideology to the writings of the early Hebrew gram- 
marians. Moreover, the fact that the language ideology exhibited 
in the medieval Hebrew grammarians exhibits considerable sim- 
ilarity with that of the medieval Arabic grammarians raises ques- 
tions about possible interface and/or influence between the two. 
Before proceeding to analyse the primary material from the Mid- 
dle Ages, then, we will first present a brief overview of the re- 
levant literature on language ideology (and related topics) of 
recent decades. This will serve as the theoretical framework 
through which we will conduct our analysis of the primary ma- 


terial in the remainder of the book. 


1.0. Early Research on Language Ideology 


Some of the earliest work on language ideology grew out of a 
wider interest in power dynamics in human interactions. While 


this interest has long been present in scholarship with respect to 
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political and economic power (e.g., Foucault, Bourdieu), it was 
not until the 1970s and 1980s that linguists started to apply this 
same type of framework to explain different aspects of language 
use. Initially, this new approach was utilised by scholars such as 
Urla to better understand the struggles of minority languages. 
Eventually, however, it was expanded by linguistic anthropo- 
logists (especially Gal, Heller, Hill, Irvine, Silverstein, and Wool- 
ard) to address how language functions in forming relationships, 
motivating action, and structuring society at large. It was in this 
early literature that the concept of a language ideology was first 
explored to encapsulate the constellation of beliefs, attitudes, us- 
age patterns, and power dynamics at play in a given linguistic 
context and language community. It was finally in 1994 that 
Woolard and Schieffelin published a seminal piece entitled ‘Lan- 
guage Ideology’, in which they defined the concept and explained 
its relevance, thus establishing it as a worthy field of study in its 
own right. This article would be followed by two edited volumes 
on the subject (Schieffelin et al. 1998; Kroskrity 2000), which 
continue to serve as foundational works in the field to this day.’ 

Despite its origins, however, it should be noted that lan- 
guage ideology is unlike political ideology. While political ideo- 
logies are typically the product of the conscious choices of those 
who hold them, language ideologies consist of ideas and attitudes 
that are embedded in the shared culture of a speech community. 


A proper analysis of language ideology may thus unearth features 


” This brief review is based on that of Cavanaugh (2020, 53-54). 
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of a particular community’s beliefs and attitudes towards lan- 


guage of which they are unaware themselves. 


2.0. Language Ideology and Grammar 


One area especially relevant for our present purposes concerns 
the role of language ideology in establishing, defining, and/or 
reinforcing the grammar of a language, as well as the power dy- 
namics at play in such processes. In this respect, there are two 
relevant phenomena covered in the literature, namely that of a 
standard language ideology and that of enregisterment, each of 


which will be treated in turn. 


2.1. Standard Language Ideology 


Codifying the grammar of a particular language is rarely a value- 
neutral endeavour. Throughout history, such processes of codifi- 
cation have involved some degree of standardisation of language. 
The term standardisation generally refers to the process of im- 
posing uniformity over what would otherwise be diverse and var- 
iegated. Language standardisation, then, involves the imposition 
of certain grammatical rules over what would otherwise exhibit 
considerable linguistic variation (Milroy 2001). 

The concept of a standard language ideology, which was 
pioneered by Milroy and Milroy (1999; see also Milroy 1999; 
2001), is thus predicated on the belief that a single ideal form of 
a particular language is superior to the others. As such, it can 
serve as a measuring stick against which to judge other forms of 
the language. Part and parcel with this belief is the idea that there 
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exists an idealised or standardised iteration of the language out- 
side of the community of its speakers. Although such a belief is 
common in many modern cultures (e.g., English, French, Span- 
ish), not all linguistic communities may be regarded as “standard 
language cultures” (Milroy 2001, 530-31). 

At this point, it is germane to make a brief aside about 
standard language ideologies in those communities characterised 
by diglossia, a concept first articulated by Ferguson more than 
sixty years ago.® In diglossic societies, in which a more prestig- 
ious high language (H) exists alongside a more colloquial low 
language (L), it is necessary to differentiate between the H lan- 
guage and the ‘standard’ language. Although the H variety of the 
language and the standard language are often identical, this is 


not always so (Ibrahim 1986). Some linguistic communities are 


8 In 1959, Charles Ferguson penned his seminal and oft-cited article 
‘Diglossia’, in which he claimed that numerous speech communities uti- 
lise two distinct varieties of their language: a high (or standard) variety 
(H) for speeches, lectures, media, poetry, etc., and a low (or colloquial) 
variety (L) for informal conversations, interactions with waiters, folk 
literature, etc. While this article has become a staple in the field, subse- 
quent scholars have tended to draw too sharp a distinction between H 
and L. In reality, not all linguistic specimens in such societies are clear 
examples of either H or L. In many (or most) cases, actual language use 
exists on a spectrum and is conditioned by both context and compe- 
tence. In some instances, speakers may even intentionally make use of 
a limited set of specific features ideologically associated with H or L to 
achieve certain goals or meet certain expectations. Moreover, as Brustad 
(2017) has shown in the case of Arabic, sometimes the identification of 
supposed ‘diglossia’ itself is actually an ideological construct and not 
consistent with actual language use. 
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home to diverse dialects and registers without an overarching be- 
lief that a certain set of rules or standards should be imposed on 
them to create conformity with an idealised version (Milroy 
2001, 530-32). We should also mention, however, that language 
ideology often plays a role in the identification of ‘diglossia’ in a 
given society. While in some cases diglossia is obvious and co- 
heres with reality—take, for example, Latin as the H language vs 
a given local vernacular as the L language in pre-modern Eu- 
rope—there are other instances in which identifying ‘diglossia’ in 
a society may itself be an ideological construct. In fact, Brustad 
(2017) has argued persuasively that the diglossia binary between 
fushad and ‘ammiyya in descriptions of Arabic is the product of 
language ideology rather than an accurate description of real lan- 
guage use. 

With the (sometimes applicable) distinction between the H 
language and the ‘standard’ language in mind, we may note some 
of the characteristics associated with a society possessed of a 
standard language ideology outlined in the literature (Woolard 
1998; Milroy 2001; Agha 2003). 


2.1.1. Cultural Possession 


In standard language cultures, language is not so much regarded 
as merely a tool for communication but as a heritage to be pos- 
sessed. Like laws, customs, or even religion, the language is re- 
garded as a ‘cultural possession’ rather than a product of hu- 
man interaction and cognitive abilities. At the same time, how- 
ever, this cultural possession is not innate in the speakers who 


grow up in the society. Rather, the correct form of the language— 
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even one they already speak—must be taught to them (Milroy 
2001, 537-38). It is also worth noting that, when language is 
treated as a cultural possession, it necessarily takes on certain 
moral aspects (see, e.g., Milroy and Milroy 1999, 8-9, 41). Pre- 
serving the cultural possession is a moral imperative for the soci- 
ety. Those who are proficient or eloquent in the standard lan- 
guage—i.e., those most invested in preserving it properly—are 
thus endowed with a certain moral authority. Note that elements 
of morality can also be reflected in how the complaint tradition 
manifests itself (see §2.1.5). 


2.1.2. Single Uniform Language and Group Identity 


Moreover, as the cultural possession of a particular (ethnic, reli- 
gious, political, etc.) group, the idea of a single uniform lan- 
guage is often advocated for and/or utilised to strengthen a 
sense of group identity and unity (Milroy 2001, 549-50). Just 
as a standard language may be viewed as a cultural possession, 
so also the cultural identity of a particular group may require a 
standard language to reinforce it. Whether or not the canonical 
form is or ever was used among the majority of speakers in a 
particular linguistic community, there is a belief that it is indeed 
‘the language’ of the ethnic group. It is often this tie between 
group identity and language that leads to a negative attitude to- 
wards foreign languages and their influence on the canonical 
standard. Frequently, such an attitude is instantiated in language 
authorities advocating for a rarely used ‘native’ vocabulary item 


over a commonly used loanword. 
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2.1.3. Abstract External Entity 


Indeed, on this point, it is worth noting that standard language 
cultures are characterised by a belief that the language exists in 
an ideal, canonical form outside of the production of the 
speakers who use it. The rules, grammar, and norms of the lan- 
guage are properly seen as being external to the speaker. As a 
result of this belief, certain forms of the language can be deemed 
‘correct’ or ‘incorrect’ irrespective of their practical functionality 
among or mutual intelligibility to other speakers in the society 
(Milroy 2001, 537-38). The forms and structures most commonly 
used among a majority of speakers can thus still be deemed ‘in- 


correct’ or ‘improper’ language use. 


2.1.4. Neglected among the Masses 


Implicit in the trends noted above is the idea that most native 
speakers are not faithful keepers of the language. Rather, there 
is a belief that the pure form of the language is either ne- 
glected or even corrupted among the masses. In such cases, 
there is a widespread opinion that without universal support and 
protection, the language will undergo—and is perhaps already 


undergoing—decline and decay (Milroy 2001, 537). 


2.1.5. Complaint Tradition 


This leads to what Milroy and Milroy (1999; see also Milroy 
1999, 20; 2001, 538) have termed ‘the complaint tradition’, 
which involves language users bemoaning the state of the 


(standard) language among the wider population. While such 
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complaints often emanate from ‘authoritative’ voices on lan- 
guage, one does not have to be proficient in the standard to decry 
its decay among the wider population. There can be a sort of self- 
deprecatory ‘complaint tradition’ among more typical language 
users. On this point, it should be noted that such beliefs are not 
altogether unfounded. As a cultural possession, some forms of the 
language may require special care to be preserved for generations 
to come. The complaint tradition thus serves an important role 
with respect to the maintenance of the standard language (Milroy 
2001, 538). 


2.1.6. Legitimisation and Maintenance 


The concept of standard language maintenance is closely related 
to the process of legitimisation. Both social and political forces 
confer legitimacy on a particular ‘standard’ form of the lan- 
guage and then maintain it. In addition to the complaint tradi- 
tion, which serves to direct public opinion towards maintaining 
the standard language, more practical steps can be taken as well. 
In some cases, this involves imposing or structuring a school cur- 
riculum that privileges teaching of the standard language. The 
codification of a long tradition through “authoritative accounts 
of the language” like grammar books and dictionaries also serves 
to maintain and legitimise the canonical form of the language 
(Milroy 2001, 538-39). 


2.1.7. Institutionalisation 


We might also refer to some of the more structured aspects of this 


process as ‘institutionalisation’. Though largely overlapping with 
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legitimisation and maintenance (see §2.1.6), we may regard in- 
stitutionalisation—or “institutionalised standardisation” as Mil- 
roy (2001, 542) calls it—as an official imposition of “uni- 
formity of usage” on various forms of the language (Milroy 
2001, 533-34). It is important to recognise that while such insti- 
tutionalisation can be wide-reaching, as in government admin- 
istration or the school system, it can also be limited to a single 
work with limited circulation. Note that the codification of gram- 
mar in a book, for example, irrespective of the size of the reader- 
ship, entails a sort of institutionalisation. Grammar is, after all, a 
sort of institution in itself. Not only does the codification of gram- 
mar set out rules and standards for a particular language, but it 
also demarcates a particular variety of the language itself, thus 
establishing the language qua language and limiting the degree 


of permissible diversity, fluidity, and malleability of form. 


2.1.8. Historicisation 


As hinted at above, historicisation is one of the key compo- 
nents in legitimising a particular form of the language. Alt- 
hough all forms of a language—various dialects, the colloquial 
form, the prestige form, etc.—generally have their own long his- 
tories in one way or another, standard language cultures often 
present only the canonical form as having a long, storied, pure, 
unbroken, and thus authoritative history. Other forms of the lan- 
guage are commonly regarded as degenerate imitations of the 
standard form. Influence from other languages can often be re- 


garded as contributing to the deterioration of the standard. When 
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there is a dispute about whether a current linguistic form is ‘cor- 
rect’ or ‘incorrect’, grammarians often appeal to historical cor- 
pora to justify their claim that a certain form is ‘correct’ over 
against another. Further, there is often a misguided apprehension 
that the ancient form of the language and the modern language 
either are the same or should be the same (Milroy 1999; Milroy 
2001, 547-50). 


2.2. Enregisterment and Transference 


If up to this point we have outlined trends of standard language 
cultures in operation, we must now also consider what forces, 
circumstances, and societal developments lead to a particular 
form of the language being regarded as the ‘prestige’, ‘canonical’, 
and/or ‘standard’ variety in the first place. After all, the presence 
of a standard language implies the pre-existence of certain his- 
torical and cultural developments—and similar ongoing pro- 
cesses—that serve to index certain linguistic forms as ‘standard’ 
or ‘prestigious’ in the society. 

In recent decades, linguistic anthropologists have devel- 
oped a framework, known as enregisterment, for explaining how 
various social meanings (e.g., prestige) come to be associated 
with various linguistic forms and choices. Sets of such linguistic 
choices are what may be understood as language varieties. Cen- 
tral to this framework is the concept of indexicality. When a 
sign—a linguistic form, a gesture, a particular appearance, etc.— 
co-occurs with its meaning, it is considered indexical. Johnstone 
(2016, 633) cites as an analogy the sound of thunder, which, be- 


cause it typically co-occurs with a storm in the physical world, 
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can be used by itself to conjur the idea of a storm in a staged 
play. In a similar way, the use of certain linguistic forms— 
whether a specific word or pronunciation—due to their regular 
or frequent occurrence in particular social contexts, may evoke 
(or establish) a social identity by itself. Enregisterment thus refers 
to the processes by which certain performable (linguistic) signs 
come to be identified and grouped with registers that are imbued 
with social meaning. Agha (2003, 231) defines enregisterment as 
the “processes through which a linguistic repertoire becomes dif- 
ferentiable within a language as a socially recognized register of 
forms” (Silverstein 1993; Silverstein 2003; Agha 2003; Agha 
2007; Johnstone 2016). 

There are a number of cases in which the processes or con- 
sequences of enregisterment are relatively obvious, even for the 
non-specialist. Perhaps the clearest examples of enregisterment 
concern speech patterns associated with specific locales. While a 
full set of phonological features associated with a region consti- 
tute what may be referred to colloquially as an ‘accent’—note the 
Cockney accent in the UK or the Boston accent in the USA—some- 
times a single feature (or even lexeme) can enregister a regional 
or social identity. In Jordan, for example, pronouncing the Arabic 
letter 4 as [g] is a characteristic of residents of Zarqa. Similarly, 
the use of the second-person plural pronoun yunz or yinz is char- 
acteristic of the variety of English spoken in Pittsburgh. Presum- 
ably, one conversation (or performance) at a time, hearers en- 
counter these features in speakers associated (via various other 


social clues) with these locales. As a result, the linguistic features 
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themselves come to take on the social values and traits of those 
who carry them (Agha 2003; Johnstone 2016). 

Sometimes, however, there can be an intersection of social 
associations that lead to multiple possible avenues of enregister- 
ment. For example, while the Cockney accent is regionally asso- 
ciated with East London, it also carries class undertones in that it 
is considered a working-class accent. Similarly, while pronounc- 
ing the Arabic letter 6 as [g] may simply indicate that one is a 
resident of Zarqa, residents of Amman that pronounce & as [g] 
may sound more masculine (and less urban) in that context, 
where most pronounce & as the glottal stop [?]. Depending on 
the range of social clues in any given situation, then, one hearing 
these features may enregister them by region, ethnicity, class, so- 
cial status, wealth, educational background, or even by various 
personality traits of the speaker. Various linguistic signs can also 
be enregistered to specific (and limited) times, settings, or activ- 
ities. In many cases, two people hearing the same speaker—de- 
pending on their own background and experience—may enregis- 
ter the linguistic signs differently. It is thus not difficult to imag- 
ine how the dynamicity of social clues can result in the intersec- 
tion of several possible targets of enregisterment. This also un- 
derscores how enregisterment is a constantly ongoing and dy- 
namic process; it is never static (Agha 2003; Johnstone 2016). 

Moreoever, though we might not think of it at first, even 
the opposition between ‘correct’ and ‘incorrect’ is enregistered to 
a degree, which plays into the concept of a standard language 


ideology. Widespread ideas about how language works, such as 
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the belief that non-standard speech is not just different but actu- 
ally ‘incorrect’, can determine how distinct varieties are enregis- 
tered, which has significant ideological implications for how 
speakers of non-standard varieties are regarded in the society. 
For those who hold such a belief, a non-standard linguistic sign 
might simply be enregistered as ‘wrong’. This, in turn, can lead 
to a disparaging view of speakers of certain varieties. Note, for 
example, how many English speakers are quick to deride ['eks] 
as an ‘incorrect’ pronunciation of the word ask. For those without 
such a belief about non-standard language, however, the same 
sign is likely to be enregistered with greater sensitivity to the so- 
cial background of the speaker, whether regional, ethnic, urban 
vs suburban, etc. (Johnstone 2016, 639). 

While the examples cited above illustrate what happens 
during the process of enregisterment on a granular level, such 
interactions must occur countless times for the enregistered vari- 
eties—i.e., language ‘registers’-—to be recognised throughout the 
society. Integral to this wide-scale social transmission of cultural 
values embedded in language, which occurs one speech event or 
message at a time, are the sociohistorical processes of valorisa- 
tion and circulation. Valorisation may be regarded as the associ- 
ation of some societal value with certain linguistic signs and/or 
language varieties. Circulation, on the other hand, involves the 
widespread dissemination of certain cultural values embedded in 
these language varieties. Both valorisation and circulation are 
necessary for a particular variety to be widely regarded as the 
‘standard’ or ‘prestige’ form of the language (Agha 2003, 231-32, 
243, 246-47, 264, 270). 
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For Agha, one of the principle sociohistorical practices in- 
volved in the process of enregisterment (of a particular variety as 
the ‘standard’ or ‘prestige’ form of the language) consists of cer- 
tain linguistic forms being perceptually associated with certain 
‘exemplary speakers’. Such exemplary speakers can be language 
teachers in schools, invented characters in literary works, famous 
people in society, or even popular figures from history. As various 
linguistic signs come to be associated with certain exemplary 
speakers, the societal values associated with the speakers gradu- 
ally (and subtly) come to be transferred to the particular form of 
the language itself. Certain linguistic registers thus come to have 
social currency and developing proficiency in these registers is 
incentivised. In this way, we may speak of the ‘valorisation’ of 
certain registers (Agha 2003, 251-52). 

In some cases, however, such valorisation may initially be 
restricted to a limited ‘audience’ of grammarians or language en- 
thusiasts. For such registers to be widely recognised as ‘prestig- 
ious’ or ‘standard’, linguistic materials and behaviour that further 
such sociolinguistic associations must undergo wide circulation. 
For Agha (2003, 246-47), as noted above, the social transmission 
of cultural values embedded in language occurs one speech event 
or message at a time. This can occur in casual conversation, pub- 
lic speeches, formal instruction, popular media, or even in writ- 
ten discourse. In all of these contexts, the cultural values associ- 
ated with certain forms of the language must be reinforced by 
those associated with the speaker or author of the message. In 
many cases, however, the social transformation of a particular 


register into a widely recognised ‘standard’ is mediated by widely 
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circulated genres of metadiscourse. This may involve certain pre- 
scriptivist features of a more specialist work (e.g., grammatical 
treatise) being popularised in a more accessible or widely circu- 
lated genre, such as a novel or a popular handbook (Agha 2003, 
251-52). Public performances characterised by certain linguistic 
forms can also serve the process of circulation. 

Over time, all these processes can work together to trans- 
form and entrench a particular form or register of a language into 
the ‘standard’ canonical form in the society. If this is the case, 
then the existence of a standard language culture in a given soci- 
ety implies that a series of significant sociohistorical develop- 
ments have already taken place. As such, identifying a standard 
language culture can be just as illuminating for sociohistorical 
purposes as for linguistic ones. 

Nevertheless, despite the clear value that the theoretical 
framework of enregisterment has for linguistic anthropology and 
sociolinguistics, one wonders how applicable it is to the data to 
which we have access from the medieval grammarians. After all, 
for most linguistic anthropologists and sociolinguists, the process 
of enregisterment necessarily involves performances (or speech 
events) encountered in real time, so that linguistic signs (and lan- 
guage varieties) can gradually become associated with social 
types. Because of the chronological gap between us and the ob- 
ject of study of the present work—not to mention the limited data 
we have from the period—it is difficult or even impossible to ac- 


cess the societal values associated with the speakers or the social 
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contexts in which the link between form and type was made. The- 
orising about such societal values and social contexts is bound to 
result in at least some speculative reconstruction. 

Nevertheless, while we must admit that we cannot apply 
this theoretical framework to the medieval grammarians in pre- 
cisely the same way (or with the same degree of certainty) as 
linguistic anthropologists do for modern languages, it may serve 
as a helpful heuristic. After all, we do have some societal values 
associated with linguistic form communicated to us through the 
writings of the grammarians. In other cases, they may be only 
implied. In either case, even if we do not have access to the real- 
time performances and speech events through which processes of 
enregisterment undoubtedly occurred during the medieval pe- 
riod, the consequences thereof are likely refracted throughout the 
texts we have at our disposal. Moreover, it is likely that some of 
the processes of enregisterment were based in textual artefacts 
themselves. As we will see, because the ‘standard’ language 
championed by the grammarians was closely associated with 
written corpora of ‘ancient’ times, their readers would have had 
to imagine or envision the original social types associated with 
the linguistic register. In this respect, our vantage point is per- 
haps closer to their perspective than the chronological gap might 
otherwise entail. Therefore, even though it involves some degree 
of speculation, applying the theoretical framework of enregister- 
ment may serve as a helpful heuristic for at least parts of our 
analysis. The potential insight is worth the speculation, especially 


considering the fact that the overall argument of the book would 
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likely be unaffected if our utilisation of the framework of enregis- 
terment is found to be inapplicable. 

Moreover, for our own specific purposes here, we might 
also expand on the work of linguistic anthropologists with respect 
to enregisterment. While the process of enregisterment is often 
described as happening in the context of real-time ‘live’ perfor- 
mances and speech events, we might suggest that a wider phe- 
nomenon of transference might help explain certain data points 
for which access to real-time speech events is not possible. In the 
present work, we will use the term ‘transference’ to refer to cases 
in which the social types associated with certain linguistic signs 
are shifted to other social reference points that may be thought 
to co-occur with those same signs. A clear example of this phe- 
nomenon would be how a particular language variety associated 
with a limited group of speakers comes to be associated with a 
much wider demographic of which they are a part. In many cases, 
this is due to the fact that those outside of the group and the 
wider demographic might have much more exposure to the lim- 
ited group, which they might mistakenly perceive as representa- 
tive of the wider demographic. 

An example of this phenomenon in modern times may be 
found in how those who have never been to the United States 
might misunderstand the linguistic portrayal of certain groups in 
media or film as generally representative or even characteristic 
of a much wider demographic to which they belong. A similar 
phenomenon likely occurred in medieval times, largely due to 
the fact that members of society might only have had limited ac- 


cess (e.g., through the written text) to certain groups. Naturally, 
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this phenomenon is especially applicable when looking to the 
past for linguistic exemplars. This concept will feature promi- 
nently later in the book as we consider how both ‘ancient’ and 
contemporary sources of the standard language were viewed and 


described by the medieval grammarians. 


3.0. Language Ideology and Performance 


In cultures with a standard language ideology, there is often a 
high premium placed on ‘performance’ of the standard canonical 
language in various societal contexts. While ‘performance’ can 
have a variety of connotations, it may be defined, in a linguistic 
context at least, as “verbal art” or a “mode of speaking” that often 
occurs in a specific setting in which at least one speaker or per- 
former is elevated (Bauman 1975, 290). Performance is often ac- 
companied by a number of distinct features that set it apart from 
normal speech (Bauman 1975; Bell and Gibson 2011). 

In terms of language, speakers (or performers) tend to make 
use of an array of linguistic features distinct from those at play 
in other contexts, such as everyday conversation. This is particu- 
larly common at the beginning of a discourse, during which ar- 
chaic codes or opening formulae may clue the audience in to the 
fact that a performance is coming. In certain ritual or liturgical 
contexts, a performance can only be validated if the speaker per- 
forms certain clear and prerequisite signals. Beyond opening for- 
mulae and ritual signals, a performance mode of speaking may 
also be characterised by other grammatical and stylistic features 


such as metaphor, rhyme, vowel harmony, and parallelism. Mod- 
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ifications to speed of speech, pitch, voice quality, and vocalisa- 
tion may also go along with performance (Bauman 1975; Bell and 
Gibson 2011). Generally speaking, performance modes of speak- 
ing are also frequently characterised by “exaggerated linguistic 
forms” (Bell and Gibson 2011, 558). 

As such, a performance mode of speaking should not be re- 
garded as a unidirectional activity. It also requires an audience 
keenly aware of the expectations associated with a particular per- 
formance. By engaging in performance, the speaker (or per- 
former) submits themselves to be held accountable by the audi- 
ence. The audience, in turn, evaluates their performance to make 
sure it meets the criteria afforded by the context. The performer 
is expected to display linguistic and rhetorical proficiency in their 
communiciation. This mutual understanding leads to a highly 
charged situation in which the performer strives to show utmost 
linguistic ability, on the one hand, and the audience endeavours 
to subject them to increased scrutiny, on the other. If the per- 
former succeeds in meeting the expectations of the audience, 
they may achieve a higher status in the society, even if only tem- 
porarily. Failing to meet the expectations of the audience, how- 
ever, can turn the performer into an object of ridicule (Bauman 
1975; Bell and Gibson 2011). 

While the term ‘performance’ might drum up images from 
the sphere of the theatre for us as moderns, it actually encom- 
passes a wide variety of settings and activities. Public speeches, 


recitation of poetry, sermons, prayers, and chanting a sacred text 
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in a religious context are all examples where these principles ap- 
ply. This is especially important to remember as we consider per- 
formance in medieval Jewish and Muslim contexts. 

Although many of the features of performance apply in a 
relatively localised context, its cumulative impact on society 
should not be minimised. Drawing on some of the principles out- 
lined above (see 82.0), we may call attention to the fact that per- 
formance as a societal phenomenon is a prime candidate for re- 
inforcing the cultural values associated with certain linguistic 
registers. Because prestige and status may be conferred on suc- 
cessful and accomplished performers, it is one of the most signif- 
icant participants in the processes of valorisation and—assuming 
it is popular—circulation of certain cultural values embedded in 
certain types of language. In this way, it helps shape the language 


ideology of the society at large, one performance at a time. 


4.0. Conclusions 


The relevance of these topics for the Hebrew and Arabic gram- 
matical traditions of the Middle Ages will become more and more 
apparent as we proceed through the primary material in the re- 
mainder of this book. What is worth reiterating here, however, is 
that, when dealing with language ideology, the object of study is 
not the language itself, at least not first and foremost. Rather, a 
language ideology framework is concerned primarily with lan- 
guage users’ beliefs and attitudes regarding their languages and 
the languages of others. 

As such—and this is the critical point—describing the lan- 


guage ideology of a given individual or community is unlikely to 
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produce an account that accurately maps onto the facts on the 
ground. In fact, it is quite common to find that the beliefs and 
attitudes of language users are often in conflict with actual lan- 
guage practice as analysed by more objective metrics. A clear ex- 
ample of such would be how many native Arabic speakers today 
believe that Classical Arabic and Modern Standard Arabic are es- 
sentially the same entity. In reality, there are differences in pho- 
nology, morphology, syntax, and lexicon.? Note, for example, 
how the specific phonological features of CA or MSA exhibit var- 
iation according to the regional dialects of the readers and/or 
local pronunciation traditions. Similarly, we might also mention 
how there is a belief among many Arabic speakers that when two 
Arabs from different regions meet, they speak in Modern Stand- 
ard Arabic for the sake of mutual intelligibility. In actuality, such 
meetings generally result in a somewhat elevated or accommo- 
dating version of dialectal Arabic rather than full-on Modern 
Standard Arabic. Finally, there are more subjective or aesthetic 
beliefs about language—for example, that the language of the 
Qur’an is insurpassable in beauty—that are not necessarily possi- 
ble to prove one way or another. 

All of this underscores the importance of realising that an 
analysis of language ideology should not be mistaken for an anal- 


ysis of language. As we proceed through the primary material in 


° The differences between CA and MSA may, however, be exaggerated 
by some scholars. Note that MSA is much more narrowly and prescrip- 
tively defined than CA. This is especially the case in syntax. The lexicon 
of MSA has also expanded to cope with modern terminology, new con- 
texts of use, etc. 
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the remainder of this book, then, we may find that the language 
ideology of the grammarians paints a picture at odds with what 
is known about Hebrew and Arabic of the Middle Ages from other 
sources. This should be regarded as a feature, rather than a bug, 
of this approach. When what people believe about language is in 
conflict with actual linguistic practice ‘on the ground’, we can 
learn much about the sociolinguistic and sociohistorical contexts 


in which both the ideology and the practice coexisted. 


4. DEFINING THE STANDARD 
LANGUAGE AND ITS CORPUS 


As we have seen, language ideology is a cluster of beliefs and 
attitudes about language that are often expressed indirectly, and 
that we may perceive through an examination of the assumptions 
underlying the expressions of an individual or a community. Such 
assumptions are not merely an ancillary issue, but rather under- 
gird the codification of the grammar of a language and thus in- 
form how the entire work is carried out. They help explain not 
only why a particular form of language was chosen to be codified 
as the ‘standard’, but also what sort of criteria determine authen- 
tic examples of the standard language. Understanding the lan- 
guage ideology behind the codification of a language’s grammar 
is thus illuminating for understanding both early conceptions of 
the language and the status of that language in its society and 
culture through history. As such, language ideology is of utmost 
relevance for understanding the work of the medieval Hebrew 
and Arabic grammarians. 

What is more, because language ideologies are cultural en- 
tities, they are transferable and susceptible to influence among 
members of a particular society. As we will demonstrate in the 
remainder of this book, the language ideologies current among 
the medieval Hebrew grammarians were markedly similar to 
those of their Arabic counterparts. While such lines of similarity 
may have come about in a variety of ways—direct influence, 


wider shared culture, etc.—simply identifying and establishing a 
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number of shared features of (standard) language ideology in 
these two traditions constitutes a worthy avenue of inquiry in its 
own right. 

In the present and following chapter, then, we will survey 
six features of shared (standard) language ideology that appear 
to be attested in both the Hebrew grammarians and the Arabic 
grammarians of the ‘Abbasid period (750-1258 CE). Because the 
first three similarities are more closely associated with the nature 
of the standard language and its corpus (see 881.0—3.0 in the pre- 
sent chapter), whereas the latter three similarities touch on the 
grammarians’ goals for the standard language (see chapter 5, 
§§1.0-3.0), our analysis of the primary material is split into two 
chapters consistent with these themes in order to facilitate organ- 
isation for the reader. Nevertheless, all aspects of language ide- 
ology treated in both chapters are closely interrelated and over- 
lap considerably. Naturally, the theoretical considerations out- 
lined earlier (see chapter 3) will serve as the framework through 
which we will analyse the primary material. 

As we proceed through each feature, we will begin with an 
overview of the data from the medieval Hebrew grammarians 
who wrote in Judeo-Arabic (specifically during the ‘Abbasid pe- 
riod) before turning to the Arabic grammarians for the sake of 
comparison. Because this book is primarily focused on the medi- 
eval Hebrew grammarians who wrote in Judeo-Arabic, sections 


on the Arabic grammarians will be somewhat abbreviated, in- 
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cluding only a selection of relevant grammarians and often draw- 
ing on secondary literature where possible to call attention to 
parallels in the traditions.’° 

While these chapters are primarily focused on presenting 
the primary data to identify and establish shared features of 
standard language ideology, we will return to discuss possible 
explanations for such similarity at the close of the book (see chap- 
ter 6). As we have already hinted at, an ideological analysis of 
lughat al-ibrdniyyin ‘the language of the Hebrews’ will suggest 
that elements of the Arabic grammatical tradition absorbed into 
the Hebrew grammatical tradition of the ‘Abbasid period include 
not only terms and concepts but cultural elements and language 
ideologies as well. In particular, both traditions appear to reflect 
significant traits of a standard language ideology as outlined ear- 


lier, each of which we will examine in turn below. 


1.0. Cultural Possession: -y.5\ .0J\ 43) 


Much of our contemporary understanding of what language is we 
take for granted. While modern nomenclature tends to treat lan- 
guage as an abstract entity (e.g., Spanish, English, French), this 
was not necessarily the case among the medieval grammarians. 


While more abstract terms like "187258 (~ _<\,s)\) ‘Hebrew (ms)’ 
Or MINIAYON (=~ As\,0Jl) ‘Hebrew (fs)’ and 4, | ‘Arabic’ are used 


to refer to the languages, we also find nomenclature that specifi- 


cally references the speakers of the language, such as 713 4x9 


© Much of the analysis of the standard language ideology of the Arabic 
grammarians is based on the work of Brustad (2010; 2016; 2017). 
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TRIO’ (~ sl! 4d) ‘the language of the Israelites’ and 415 


PINION (~ cyuil,sJ| 4) ‘the language of the Hebrews’ among 
the Hebrew grammarians and —,«J/| LJ ‘the language of the Ar- 
abs’ and —,s)| es ‘the speech/idiom of the Arabs’ among the Ar- 


abic grammarians.'’ Although these terms have slightly different 
nuances—which we will deal with progressively throughout the 
book—they all construe the language as belonging to its speak- 
ers. As such, these terms may reflect a language ideology that 
regarded Hebrew and Arabic as cultural possessions of their re- 
spective communities of speakers. We will address this idea in 


greater detail as we proceed through the primary data below. 


1.1. Hebrew Grammarians 


The idea that Hebrew is a language belonging to its speakers ap- 


pears to be evidenced in a number of early grammarians. 


1.1.1. Saadia Gaon (882-942 CE) 


There are a number of such examples in the writings of Saadia 
Gaon (882-942 CE), a well-known Hebrew grammarian of the 
Middle Ages from the Fayyim in Upper Egypt.’ In the first place, 


although Saadia’s grammar is commonly referred to as 4355x an> 


(= dal) -:S) ‘The Books of Language’, he also calls it m5 axno 


11 For more on the nomenclature of Hebrew and Arabic, see Maman 
(2004, 53-55). Note, however, that terms like kalam al-‘arab and al- 
‘arabiyya are more nuanced and require further explanation. We will 
return to this topic in greater detail later in the book. 


12 For more on Saadia’s life, see Malter (1921, 25-26). 
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PINTO’ AID (= cpl dd cna LS) ‘The Book of the Elo- 
quence of the Language of the Hebrews’ (Skoss 1952a, 283, 290- 
91). Indeed, early on in his section on the vowels, Saadia dis- 
cusses features that IN74Y9N FID PI (~ oil ll dd Gees) ‘are par- 
ticular to the language of the Hebrews’ (Skoss 1952a, 290-91). A 
similar phrase is found in Sefer Ha-Galuy, in which Saadia states 
that he composed his book 71872y5x 435 axnpr mnynd (= ana 
oxtlpsl 4) Cle!) ‘for correcting the irab of the language of the 
Hebrews’ (Harkavy 1891, 499; Malter 1913, 157). 

That Saadia regarded the Hebrew language as a cultural 
possession (see chapter 3, 82.1.1) is made further explicit by his 
statements in Sefer Ha-Egron.'* Following an Arabic introduction, 
the main Hebrew section of Sefer Ha-Egron begins by recounting 
the history of the Hebrew language from the creation of the 
world. At first, there was only one holy language in the world, 
but when the earth was split, the number of languages multiplied 
according to the number of peoples. At this point, Saadia states 
that 0729 Tay cya Da P WTipa iw) NW Xx (16 nis’ar l36n haqqodes 
raq bfi vné ‘ever lvadd3m) ‘the holy language remained in the 
mouths of none other than the sons of ‘Eber’ (Harkavy 1891, 
499), essentially saying that it became the sole possession of the 
Hebrews. In Sefer Ha-Galuy, Saadia also states that the nation has 
forgotten yrt259x NARI AmvaDN NAMI (= AS ened!) Qa 


3 For background on Sefer Ha-Egron, see Harkavy (1891, 1-39) and 
Malter (1921, 138-39). 
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al) ‘their clear language and their wonderful idiom’ (for more 


on this full passage, see chapter 5, §3.1.1). 


1.1.2. Judah ben David Hayyiij (945-1000 CE) 


Judah ben David Hayyij (945-1000 CE), a Hebrew grammarian 
from Morocco but active in al-Andalus (i.e., Spain), exhibits sim- 
ilar nomenclature when discussing Hebrew. When addressing 
various grammatical features of Biblical Hebrew, he describes 
them with reference to the linguistic practice of al-‘ibradniyyuin 
‘the Hebrews’. For example, when discussing the syllable struc- 
ture of Biblical Hebrew, he writes the following in his book on 
weak verbal roots known as Kitab al-af‘al dawat hurif al-lin (Ja- 
strow 1897, 5): 


PPE 9S Vy Sree he opis Vy She opt Y Gall eal 3b Sealy 
Maine Soe dey Vl glisle gle yh SL 


And I say that the Hebrews do not begin [a word] with a 
silent shewa, nor do they end a word with a mobile shewa. 


‘4 The reader may notice occasional ‘non-standard’ orthographical 
forms in various Arabic passages quoted throughout this book, such as 


J3| or »| without a hamzah. This is especially the case with Judeo-Arabic 


texts. Rather than regularising these—thus reinforcing the standard lan- 
guage ideology in modern scholarship—we have merely replicated 
what is present in each text edition we have utilised. This applies to all 
passages quoted throughout the book and readers should consult the 
original editions to get an idea of the orthographic conventions utilised 


therein. 
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And they do not have silent shewa or two consecutive cases 

of silent shewa except after a preceding vowel. 

It is significant to note that, for Hayyiij, these features of the Ti- 
berian vocalisation tradition of Biblical Hebrew are described 
as reflecting the linguistic practice and speech patterns of al- 
“braniyyun ‘the Hebrews’. It is not the Hebrew text that disallows 
a word beginning with a consonant with silent shewa but rather 
the Hebrews themselves who do not speak this way. 

A similar conceptualisation of al-ibrdniyyun ‘the Hebrews’ 
is found elsewhere in Hayyij in another discussion of syllable 
structure (Kitab al-af‘al dawat huritf al-lin; Jastrow 1897, 7): 

aa BV ged ne SL Ge aprere Y geil ell SV Leal Seily 

Ad Ul boy 2d) LUG he ged Je SES my... AIS! ¢ Leal, 

And J also say that the Hebrews do not make two non-weak 

consonants vocalised with silent shewa adjacent to one an- 

other except in pause and at the cutting off of speech... and 

its vowel in the majority of their speech (kalam) is accord- 

ing to those conditions that I outlined earlier... 

Once again, features of the Tiberian vocalisation tradition and its 
oral reading are described as reflecting the linguistic practice and 


speech patterns of al-‘ibrdniyyiin ‘the Hebrews’. 


1.1.3. Jonah ibn Janah (ca 990-ca 1050 CE) 


Jonah ibn Janah (ca 990-ca 1050 CE), a Hebrew grammarian 
from al-Andalus, also uses similar phrases when discussing He- 
brew grammar. When explaining his methodology, he writes the 
following in his book on Hebrew roots entitled Kitab al-usil 
(Neubauer 1968, 13): 
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Ol Keg IS Lae Web gh SIS Lael Le dad yp SG oye 2S) coal Ig 

ogy bY EUS Jail Lil SB aeeoall ye yee SSI Le Gaey ate 
dale awl 3 Heal) We) pil pall Sean! 

And if you notice that I repeat a word, whether a noun or 

a verb, when it was possible to manage with just one of its 

[forms] that I mention [and to dispense with] all [of the 

rest], I do this to show the various ways that the Hebrews 

use (istimal al-ibrdaniyyin) this word in different places. 

The key phrase in this passage is ..,..i\ 0) Jl.xw| ‘the usage of the 


Hebrews’, which once again refers to the linguistic practice of 


speakers or language users. 


1.1.4. Abt al-Faraj Hartin ibn al-Faraj (first half of 11th c. 
CE) 


Abit al-Faraj Hariin (first half of 11th c. CE), a Karaite Hebrew 
grammarian of Jerusalem, also associates Biblical Hebrew gram- 
mar with the linguistic practice of speakers. At the beginning of 
his chapter 0N525x DNDpR 7D (= as all 3) ‘on the components 
of speech’ in his book al-Kitab al-kafi fi al-lugha al-‘ibraniyya 
(1.2.1), he writes the following (Khan et al. 2003): 
PpTPToS Mn AIM Spal Dox OXNoOpR ANd Snynondsxy oxd2>x 
Sxntra 


Natural speech (al-kalam al-mustamal; lit.: ‘speech in use’) 
has three parts: the noun, the verb, and what the grammar- 
ians have referred to as a ‘serving’ element (hddim). 


18 x asl Oy dy AB) pany Bory JLab Cel pladl BE farrell ISU. 
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The particular phrase Ynynondx oNd2>R (= [awl D) 
‘speech in use’, which envisions some type of actual linguistic 
practice, is reminiscent of Ibn Janah’s phrase ..,..i|,0/) lax! ‘the 
usage of the Hebrews’ mentioned above. 

Elsewhere in this work, Abii al-Faraj refers specifically to 
the linguistic practice of al-dbradniyyiin. When discussing the con- 
joining of a noun to a verb (1.4.7), he writes the following (Khan 
et al. 2003): 


TNOTOR TARR 71) TID NTT NN ROR PNTaydy Oxnynoxr m7 
lod nox oN 


So it is permissible for the Hebrews to use (isti‘mal al-‘ib- 
rdniyyin) the conjoining of a temporal phrase to a verb in 
the same way. 


Also, when discussing the role of a preformative mem in passive 
participles (1.27.52), he writes the following (Khan et al. 2003): 


pdt min o8xndx op ods 27x yPaxtaydsx m2 7X yinn xda 
Tyna XpINaK pToS pany vdyRa xno? xn dpa cdy emda 


It is not implausible that the Hebrews attached mem to the 
past-tense form of the verb but did not attach it to a verb 
whose agent is mentioned, on account of the two features 
with respect to which they differ. 


In each of these examples, the language of Biblical Hebrew is as- 


cribed to the real linguistic usage and practice of al-‘ibraniyyin. 


ul 


16m Laall J! glepl Blo) 3 dle Mba Le Lead esl ell Slammed j goed. 
7 me La bab gle Woglt ty ly aie golell gle pall Ital apeil all SY ol rey DE 
Laged Badl yl op AOU dle omy. 
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1.2. Comparison with the Arabic Tradition 


Nomenclature referring to the Arabic language specifically with 
reference to its community of speakers is also attested in the Ar- 


abic grammarians. 


1.2.1. al-Khalil ibn Ahmad (d. 786/791 CE) 


Al-Khalil ibn Ahmad (d. 786/791 CE), the famous grammarian 
and lexicographer of Basra, describes Arabic in a similar way. 
When explaining morphological variation in verbal forms of the 
root n-y-’ in his dictionary Kitab al-‘ayn (8.392; al-Makhziimi and 
al-Samarra’i 1989), he writes the following: 
alg eed ol ab 13) Gall Sy caoead ob 13) Seb} pod Stl, 
slg pall Shgl cI call le 3 
And [you say] ‘I insufficiently cooked (ana’tu... ind’at-an) 
the meat’ if you did not cook it thoroughly. But the Arabs, 


if they want to use (tasta‘mila) the ha’ with this meaning, 
say ‘I insufficiently cooked (anha’tu... inha?-an) the meat’. 


In addition to the Arabs’ usage of the language, there are also 
certain pronouncements about what is permissible in the ‘speech 
of the Arabs’, as in the following (2.348): 
aly eed of Y Batis de ng pall IS Et oh oy 
[ype ahs: eLedl Nya cle, Sod AIS Ly I Lebel» cand 
Pe ame ent TTR tan olen 3 Qa aden Lp 
lily sod 
There are no [words] that occur in the speech of the Arabs 
(kalam al-‘arab) that exceed five letters except when addi- 
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tions not belonging to the root (i.e., prefixes, suffixes, en- 

clitics) are attached to it or when it is onomatopoeic, as in 

the saying of the poet, “Whether you open it one time or 

you close it one time, in either case, you will hear [the 

sound] jalanbalaq,” which is onomatopoeic for the sound 

of a door when it is opened or closed. 
In this passage, a principle of word formation in Arabic is de- 
scribed as reflecting kalam al-‘arab ‘the speech of the Arabs’. In- 
terestingly, a poetic verse is cited to provide an example. We will 


return to the significance of this in a later section (see §2.0). 


1.2.2. Sibawayh (d. ca 796 CE) 


Sibawayh (d. ca 796 CE), the famous Persian grammarian of Ar- 
abic from Shiraz, exhibits similar wording about the language 
usage of the Arabs. After citing a number of examples to illustrate 


a point, Sibawayh concludes by saying (1.165; Haroun 1988): 
cae) oe a Vy coplly Gopal ogbbod oped Gea BF pebely 
Note that the Arabs make light and omit tanwin and nin 


and the meaning is not changed. 


Elsewhere in his grammar, when discussing the realisation of a 
sequence of hamzahs, he writes the following (3.549; Haroun 
1988): 
CahdS Call IS cpay LEE ober il of Spall IS ye ual 
55 V Leaionty Jy 
And it is not part of the speech of the Arabs (kalam al-‘arab) 
for two hamzahs to meet and be realised. But what is part 


of the speech of the Arabs (kalam al-‘arab) is for the first to 
be elided and the second to be realised. 
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As in the above example, Sibawayh appeals to the linguistic prac- 
tice and speech patterns of al-‘arab ‘the Arabs’ to explain various 
grammatical features. As in al-Khalil’s Kitab al-‘ayn, the phrase 
used is kalam al-‘arab ‘the speech of the Arabs’. 

Sibawayh elsewhere notes that, as a principle, what is per- 
missible in the language should be based on the usage of the Ar- 
abs (1.414; Haroun 1988; Marogy 2010b, 59): 


WyjleT Ue aie Sorly cLapall obendaal Le LLe ope panded 
And use (fa-sta‘mil) from this what the Arabs use (ista‘ma- 
lat), and allow from it what they allow. 
Once again, this demonstrates that Sibawayh regarded the lan- 


guage as strongly associated with—or perhaps even a possession 


of—its speakers, namely al-‘arab ‘the Arabs’. 


1.2.3. al-Farra (d. 822/823 CE) 


The same type of language continues in slightly later grammari- 
ans as well, such as the esteemed Kiifan grammarian al-Farra’ (d. 
822/823 CE). In his Ma‘ani al-qur’an (3.260; Najati and al-Najjar 
1955), when discussing various readers’ pronunciations of the 


word re ‘passes’, he writes the following: 
clgdton Cayng cold] OLSL «sry» sel Jl \3 ty Gad 13) Jip 
Bios 3B Gall oy OU Gee) Yelle oJ! Col Ying 
Ge Le AS BUS pgvan ibtsl lye GLE AS Sy cold 
LA Capt dant cg tly clays Ltda 
“And by night, when it passes (yasri/yasri)” (Al-Fajr 


[89.4])... while some readers read this word as yasri with 
a clear ya’, others read it as yasr(i) with omission of ya’. Its 
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omission is preferable to me, due to it being more suitable 

to the final word of a verse, and because the Arabs (al- 

‘arab) might omit the y@ but still be content with pro- 

nouncing [the letter] that precedes it with kasra. One of 

[the Arabs] has recited the following line of poetry to me: 

“Your hands—one spares a dirham generously, but the 

other gives (tuti/tuti) blood with the sword.” 
In this case, the omission of a word-final vowel letter ya’—and 
pronouncing kasra on the preceding letter—is regarded as an ex- 
ample of the linguistic practice of the Arabs. The significance of 
quoting poetry to exemplify the grammatical phenomenon is a 
topic to which we will return in the following section (§2.2.2). 

As we might expect, the phrase kalam al-‘arab also features 
prominently in al-Farra’, as in the following passage discussing 
the use of plural verbs with a singular subject (3.42; Najati and 
al-Najjar 1955): 


BD SB ae toll bd Gell ears of oll OT GH eS 
(Op) ais J» sbey 
It is common in the speech of the Arabs (kalam al-‘arab) 
for the Arabs to make the verb of a singular [agent] plural, 
as in the statement of God Almighty, “He says, ‘Lord, let 
me come back!’” (Al-Muw’minun 23.99). 
Similarly, the morphosyntactic features of the Qur’dn are de- 
scribed as reflecting the linguistic practice of the Arabs and con- 


sistent with most of the speech of the Arabs (kalam al-‘arab). 


1.2.4. Ibn al-Sarraj (d. 928/929 CE) 


Abt Bakr Muhammad ibn al-Sarraj (d. 928/929 CE), an Arabic 


grammarian of Baghdad, reflects similar conceptions of language 
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usage in his Kitab al-usil fi al-nahw. Note the following comment 
about the usage of the conjunction/particle waw (1.420; Fatli 
1996): 


Labi thy soph wip scien Slee il foeend Gall Sls ebely 
PS Nay th S59 Spb y 
And know that the Arabs use (tasta‘milu) waw as a subject 
with the meaning ‘few/much (rubba)’. So when they say, 
‘And the country (wa-balad) have I cut off’, they actually 
mean ‘(And) much of the country (wa-rubba balad)’, and 
this is frequent. 
The use of the particle waw in this way is described as reflecting 
the speech patterns of the Arabs. In this context, it is particularly 
noteworthy that the intention of the speakers (i.e., 531, ‘they 


intend [the meaning]’) is considered in relation to usage. 


1.3. Analysis 


Although it may seem like a minor point, it is important to rec- 
ognise that language was inextricably linked to those who spoke 
it for both the Hebrew and Arabic grammarians of the ‘Abbasid 
period. As we have seen at least in the writings of Saadia, this 
may have indicated that, ideologically, the language was re- 
garded as a cultural possession of its speakers. This would be in 
line with certain features of a standard language ideology out- 
lined earlier (see chapter 3, 82.1.1). And yet, the language-as-a- 
cultural-possession ideology is often accompanied by a belief that 
the standard language is not innate in native speakers of contem- 


porary society but must be learned. Indeed, the canonical form 
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of the language is regarded as existing beyond the members of 
the society (Milroy 2001, 537-38). 

At first glance, then, ascribing such an ideology to the me- 
dieval Hebrew and Arabic grammarians would seem to conflict 
with their referencing actual linguistic practice of speakers in 
their grammatical descriptions. Such a tension, however, is pred- 
icated on certain assumptions about what the Hebrew grammar- 
ians meant by al-‘ibraniyyiin ‘the Hebrews’, on the one hand, and 
what the Arabic grammarians meant by al-‘arab ‘the Arabs’ or 
kalam al-‘arab ‘the speech/idiom of the Arabs’, on the other. As 
we will see in the following section, the referents of these terms— 
not necessarily the grammarians’ contemporaries—are not al- 
ways intuitive. When properly understood, they support ascrib- 
ing a language-as-a-cultural-possession ideology to the medieval 
grammarians, and this within a wider framework of a robust 


standard language ideology. 


2.0. Exemplary Ancient Speakers: soil 4331 JI 
ogy 

The preceding section left us with a question regarding the iden- 
tity of al-ibradniyyin ‘the Hebrews’ and al-‘arab ‘the Arabs’ in the 
works of the medieval grammarians. If these groups are consid- 
ered exemplary speakers of their respective languages, then their 
specific identity is of utmost relevance for constructing the lan- 
guage ideology of the grammarians. The crux of the matter con- 
cerns whether the medieval grammarians regarded themselves, 


their contemporaries, and/or figures from the past as comprising 


the membership of such groups. What a careful analysis of these 
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terms will show is that, in the case of both the Hebrew and Arabic 
grammarians, these terms refer to exemplary speakers from the 
past and not their contemporaries.'® In each of the traditions, an 
ancient—and sacred—corpus of texts is what determines the ‘cor- 
rect’ linguistic features of the canonical standard language. From 
the perspective of a standard language ideology, this is an im- 
portant part of the language existing in an ideal form. Grammar- 
ians of each tradition, therefore, need to exercise discernment in 
determining which sources, traditions, examples, etc. from these 


corpora merit inclusion in their descriptions of the language. 


2.1. Hebrew Grammarians 


Among the Hebrew grammarians we find that the expression al- 
“ibraniyyuin ‘the Hebrews’ refers first and foremost to language 
users of the biblical period. Secondarily, however, it can also re- 
fer to those of the mishnaic period or even the paytanim (i.e., 


Hebrew poets) of the Byzantine period. 


2.1.1. Judah ben David Hayyij (945-1000 CE) 


Hayytij, who was earlier quoted referring to the linguistic prac- 
tices of al-ibrdniyyin ‘the Hebrews’, supplies a most helpful com- 
ment on the matter in his Kitab al-af‘al dawat hurif al-lin (Jastrow 
1897, 4): 


Led Gadi gl Leyes alles Halll ode SH Gyell fal Lele Cally 
CePA Lee V gale Gee gons Lged atblll SIM ela Lall pail al 


'8 This is another reason why it is important to identify the ‘fieldwork’ 
topos as ideological in nature (see §3.0). 
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SE lasers Slee ye hig pall Led 948 Oly Sal OIG 

bey abl oye LI gpily all cle LAS (col EUS Le 15 gems 
olisle Ley Lnasly olga Le debi) ps 

It is necessary for us, who are passionate for this language 

and aspire to it, to emulate in [how we use the language] 

the first ancient Hebrews who grew up in it and were nat- 

urally accustomed to it, especially with respect to the lan- 

guage of inspiration and prophetic speech. We should fol- 

low their footsteps in the language, walk in their paths 

with the language, and carry out the language according 

to their practices. If we do this, our speech (kalam) will be 

built upon its foundation and branch out from its root to 

us. We will learn what we had been ignorant of regarding 

the language and benefit from what we learn. 

When Hayytj refers to the linguistic practices of al- 
“braniyyun ‘the Hebrews’, then, he is referring to those first an- 
cient Hebrews (oss cdl yoil Jl) who grew up (9¢5lJI) with 
the language and were naturally accustomed to it (Lge ygeyJooIl). 
In other words, al-‘ibrdniyytin ‘the Hebrews’ are native speakers 
of Hebrew, but not of the contemporary period. As Maman (2004, 
53) points out, the term refers to those speakers of Hebrew who 
lived in the biblical or mishnaic periods. It does not refer to their 
contemporaries or even themselves. 

What is more, not only does this passage indicate that the 
term al-‘ibrdniyyiin ‘the Hebrews’ refers to those ancient speakers 
of Hebrew, but it also demonstrates that the linguistic practice of 
the ancients served as the standard according to which one ought 
to evaluate proper and improper Hebrew. Such a claim would 


seem obvious inasmuch as the linguistic practice of the ancients 
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and Biblical Hebrew constitute two different ways of referring to 
the same thing. However, while generally true, this is not always 
the case. 

There is no doubt that, when Hayyij refers to how the He- 
brews treat consonant clusters, he is basing his statements on the 
Tiberian vocalisation tradition of the Bible.'° For him—at least in 
such instances—this was synonymous with the linguistic practice 
of the ancient Hebrews. In other words, the Hebrew found in the 
Bible—the Tiberian vocalisation of the Bible—served as the de- 
fault source for correct Hebrew. 


However, the fact that Hayyij calls his readers to imitate ‘Y 
Bgl AWSy g/l Ad Lv “especially the language of inspiration and 
prophetic speech’ seems to indicate that al-ibrdaniyyin ‘the He- 


brews’ could refer to speakers of non-biblical Hebrew as well, an 


idea made clearer in passages from other grammarians. 


2.1.2. David ben Abraham al-Fasi (10th c. CE) 


David ben Abraham al-Fasi (or Dawid ibn Ibrahim al-Fasi; 10th 
c. CE), the famed Karaite lexicographer and grammarian from 
Fez, in writing his Biblical Hebrew lexicon entitled Kitab jami‘ al- 
alfaz, also seems to be working from a framework that legitimises 
at least some forms of non-biblical Hebrew. Note, for example, 


how a particular arrangement of root letters unattested in the 


Khan (2013, 45; 2020, I:91-92, 107-08, 123-24) makes the point 
that while the Hebrew grammarians occasionally refer to other reading 
traditions, the Tiberian vocalisation tradition generally served as the 
basis for grammatical works. 
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Bible is still considered permissible in Hebrew (Skoss 1936-1945, 
1:3): 
202 qaydx 71) PRs m1 kIpd>x 7) Tuna o> 757 7p NON 

And with respect to such [a sequence of letters], it is not 

attested in the Bible, though it is permissible in Hebrew. 
Al-Fasi’s statement clearly indicates that non-biblical forms of 
Hebrew did have a place in the work of the medieval grammari- 
ans. Nevertheless, even if the Bible was not the only standard of 
‘exemplary speakers’, it certainly served as the primary standard 
against which proper and improper Hebrew would be deter- 


mined. 


2.1.3. Saadia Gaon (882-942 CE) 


We may get a sense of which non-biblical texts were regarded as 
legitimate sources for correct Hebrew from a passage found in 
the Arabic introduction to Saadia Gaon’s book on Hebrew poetry, 
Sefer Ha-Egron, the Arabic title of which is Kitab al-sifr al-‘%brani 
‘The Book of Hebrew Poetry.’ In describing the contents of the 
book, Saadia writes the following (Harkavy 1891, 50-51): 

on sqywdsx xo@de ign Adns 15x dws yds vx nn pan 

°NPTOP y2-oP poixds xapwds ip 1a Moy Towner 7k MNT NA 


paqaprosx sqywbs dip yo sari :to7 nbpa onrar ypwinn aydxi 
Dipra wean adip 7x2 7a Tamed xox wo 278 Tin xbp RPK 


9 x lal ob gle gy Tal Bape pes Gad WS cy Ul. 
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215x0 


And after these three principles will be many other chap- 

ters that poets need. Then, what I found I could quote from 

the sayings of the ancient poets, Yose ben Yose, Yannai, 

Eleazar, Yehoshua, and Phinehas, I did. And regarding the 

sayings of the poets that are closer to us [in time], you will 

not find me referencing anything except to praise one 

whose saying is pleasing (man kana qawluhu murdiyyan). 

Then I will say, ‘So-and-so did well (ajada fulan) in what 

he said’. And I will leave off saying the opposite, ‘So-and- 

so did poorly (asa fulan) in what he said’. 

This passage teaches us several things about what consti- 
tutes the corpus of correct Hebrew. It is noteworthy that, in a 
book of Hebrew poetry, it is not just biblical examples that are 
held up for imitation. Saadia also regards the sayings of non-bib- 
lical poets as worthy of emulation. Nevertheless, he makes a dis- 
tinction between the ‘ancient’ poets and those who are closer to 
being contemporaries. It is only the ancient poets who are worthy 
of imitation without hesitation. In the case of the non-ancient 
poets, their saying may be "#1 (~ _,,) ‘pleasing’ or not. Fortu- 
nately for the reader, this task of evaluating who xp N75 ...T8i8 


(= JBL a beh) ‘did well in what he said’ and who 8 "5..."08 


OND (= JBL 3 ugg) ‘did poorly in what he said’ has already 


Me Agdaied gh cul) be ob cl etl Lgl) cloe BAS ST ped opeell rol obs aay 
EUS clad plasty Eptipeey slibaly By ee ot st cody clas IB oe ale 
Syl Lage AB IS oye ee VY eek 3h Stes WE Led) pes BU el atl Sb oye Lay 
JBL 3 col Lily Jyil gh aXe cals JBL 3 OW abel say, 
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been taken care of by Saadia, so that he only includes those 
praiseworthy poetic sayings of non-ancient poets. 

The question of what exactly made these non-biblical ‘an- 
cient’ poets exemplary speakers of good Hebrew is not a simple 
one. While the extent of our knowledge about the five poets men- 
tioned (Yose ben Yose, Yannai, Eleazar, Yehoshua, Phinehas) is 
limited, they are all—with perhaps the exception of Yehoshua, 
about whom little is known—early piyyut poets, known as payta- 
nim (Rabin et al. 2022). 

Piyyut refers to a genre of Hebrew poetry used for liturgy 
which developed in late antique Palestine during the Byzantine 
period (from the 4th/5th c. CE). The term itself (i.e., piyyut) is 
derived from the Greek term for poet, moiyt7¢. Although it devel- 
oped in Palestine, from its onset it was not developed in a context 
where Hebrew was the poet’s mother tongue. While not depart- 
ing greatly from the Hebrew of the Bible or the Mishnah, piyyut 
poetry has its own distinct style. Many of its apparent morpho- 
logical distinctives involve the expansion and extension of rare 
or unusual forms already attested in the Bible. Nevertheless, 
though well-grounded in the Hebrew of the Bible and the Mish- 
nah, piyyut is known for inventing new words and making multi- 
tudinous obscure allusions (Rand 2013; Rabin et al. 2022). 

Four out of the five poets specifically mentioned by Saa- 
dia—Phinehas the Priest, Yose ben Yose, Yannai, and Eleazar ben 
Qalir—have the reputation of being the most outstanding of the 
paytanim. Chronologically, Phinehas and Yose ben Yose are the 


earliest of these poets, having likely lived in the fourth or fifth 
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century CE. Yannai and Eleazar ben Qalir are later, with the for- 
mer spanning the late fifth and early sixth centuries and the latter 
the late sixth and early seventh centuries. While the piyyutim in- 
itially developed in Palestine during the Byzantine period, by the 
time of Saadia they had spread and flourished in the Diaspora as 
well (Rand 2013; Rabin et al. 2022). 

Returning to Saadia’s comments regarding poetry that was 
1 (~ _.2,) ‘pleasing’ or not, we may ask the following ques- 
tion: If piyyut poetry did not develop within the context of native 
speakers and continue in an unbroken chain to Saadia’s time, on 
the basis of what criteria did Saadia evaluate the piyyut poetry? 
Indeed, even the style of piyyut changed significantly over time, 
being divided into three phases: pre-classical, classical, and post- 
classical (Fleischer 2007, 1-329; Rand 2013). 

Such a question highlights the real significance of Saadia’s 
role as an evaluator of what constituted correct Hebrew. He re- 
garded himself as responsible for providing his readers with ex- 
amples of Hebrew only if they were worth emulating. By engag- 
ing in the task of evaluating what merits inclusion, Saadia is also 
determining the standards by which such evaluation should be 
carried out. Therefore, what seems to be a passive evaluation of 
what is correct Hebrew may actually be an implicit active for- 
mation and creation of the standards by which correct Hebrew 
would be judged. In this way, Saadia becomes a key figure in the 
process of enregisterment of the standard canonical form of He- 
brew in the society. For his readers, he pre-selects which linguis- 


tic signs should be associated with the social types embodied in 
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the exemplary speakers, whether figures from the biblical period 


or the paytanim. 


2.2. Comparison with the Arabic Tradition 


The idea of a corpus of correct language being comprised of a 
sacred text—the Bible in the case of Saadia—as well as ‘ancient’ 
poetry is echoed in the Arabic grammatical tradition. Although 
not all of the grammarians relate to their corpus of linguistic ma- 
terial in precisely the same way, the Qur’an and pre-Islamic po- 
etry feature most prominently as exemplars of the standard lan- 
guage in the writings of the grammarians throughout the ‘Ab- 
basid period. Of particular note here is the relation between the 
phrase kalam al-‘arab ‘the speech(?) of the Arabs’ and the corpus 
of standard language material. 

For some modern scholars, the phrase kalam al-‘arab refers 
not to everyday colloquial speech, but to the corpus of an ele- 
vated performance register of Arabic (e.g., Brustad 2016, 148- 
51). Others argue that it was based on certain linguistic features 
such as irab, which, though perhaps most prominent in and char- 
acteristic of an elevated register, might also be found elsewhere. 
Moreover, the term ‘arab in this phrase does not necessarily refer 
to ethnic Arabs generally,” but to a certain linguistically defined 
community, whether those who were engaged in the performa- 
tive culture of kalam (e.g., Brustad 2016, 148-51) or merely the 


early linguistic community of a pure Arabic speech idiom (e.g., 


?? Note that the ethnic connotation of ‘arab itself might be a later devel- 
opment that occurred after the period of the early grammarians like al- 
Khalil and Sibawayh (Webb 2016, 177-239). 
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Webb 2016, 178-80). At least among the later grammarians, 
however, kalam al-‘arab is regarded as “the property of ancient 
Arabs and the ‘gold standard’ of correct Arabic (al-fusha)” (Webb 
2016, 306). We will return to these debates later—particularly in 
our discussion of Sibawayh—but what is important for now is to 
acknowledge that the sources most characteristically cited in the 
grammarians as exemplars of the standard language they were 
documenting, namely kalam al-‘arab, are the Qur’an and pre-Is- 


lamic (or ‘ancient’) poetry. 


2.2.1. Sibawayh (d. ca 796 CE) 


The strong association of the kalam al-‘arab corpus with the 
Qur’an and pre-Islamic poetry is perhaps most evident in the 
role that these two sources play as prooftexts in the work of the 
early Arabic grammarians like Sibawayh (d. ca 796 CE). When 
seeking support for a particular grammatical rule or description, 
Sibawayh most typically draws on the Qur’an and poetry (Brustad 
2016, 147). From a statistical perspective, the Sawahid ‘proofs’ 
for grammatical arguments in Sibawayh’s al-Kitab are comprised 
of roughly 1050 lines of poetry, 447 verses from the Qur’dn, 350 
‘speech patterns’ or idioms, and 41 proverbs (Haroun 1988, indi- 
ces; Baalbaki 2008, 37). 

Note, for example, how Sibawayh quotes a line from the 
poetry of the seventh-century Jahiliyyah poet al-A‘Sa (d. 625 CE) 
in a discussion regarding adjectives (3.237-238; Haroun 1988): 


ogy Mery Saher |] iy Dyy eBay Sy iy SLedy Spe SUIS, 
gz + é ‘ ae es a . 
es ous Olek: alan Cyl ens 2s) ie Cle sy 40d 2 [gus 
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the association of kalam al-‘arab with an authoritative corpus of 
a particular type of language found in sources such as pre-Islamic 
poetry. First, the justification Sibawayh provides for his assertion 
that these words are to be inflected as adjectives is that they are 
adjectives G,s)| IS 3S i .@ ‘in most of kalam al-‘arab’. This indi- 
cates that the usage of certain words in kalam al-‘arab was at least 
to some degree quantifiable. At the same time, however, the 
phrase 3S i 2 ‘in most of admits diversity within the corpus.” 


Second, the short example phrases and expressions cited by 
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And thus also ‘south(ern) (jantib-un)’, ‘north(ern) (Samal- 
un)’, ‘hot (hartir-un)’, ‘hot (samiim-un)’, ‘east(ern) (qabil- 
un)’, and ‘west(ern) (dabur-un)’. If you designate ‘a man 
(rajul-an)’ with one of these words, you would inflect it, 
because these are adjectives in most of kalam al-‘arab. We 
have heard them saying, ‘this is a hot wind (hadihi rih-u 
hartir-un)’, ‘this is a northern wind (hadihi rih-un Samal-un)’, 
‘this is the southern wind (hadihi al-rih-u al-jantib-u)’, ‘this 
is a hot wind (hadihi rih-u samiim-un)’, and ‘this is a south- 
ern wind (hadihi rih-un janiib-un)’. We have heard such 
from the most eloquent of the Arabs (fusahd al-‘arab), who 
do not know it any other way. Al-A‘S5a has said: “They 
[make] a sound like the rustling of the wheat stalks, which 
in the night met a western wind (rih-an dabur-da).” 


There are three key points in this passage that drive home 


?3 Note that the use of tanwin in these examples is inconsistent in the 


edition of Haroun (1988). 


4 For diversity within the ‘arabiyya, see van Putten (2022, §2.2). 
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Sibawayh are said to have been heard —,)\ cle.2s .» ‘from the 


most eloquent of the Arabs’. Such an expression restricts the cor- 
pus to a far more limited pool than general speech. Third, and 
finally, the explicit citation of something that might be consid- 
ered kalam al-‘arab here is that of a Jahiliyyah poet, namely al- 
A‘3a (d. 625 CE). 

All of this supports the claim that the phrase kalam al-‘arab 
refers not to the everyday speech of ethnic ‘Arabs’, but to a spe- 
cific corpus of a particular type of Arabic, and that characterised 
by—or at least consistent with—the sort of language found in 
pre-Islamic poetry. The idea that this might apply specifically to 
a performance register may be supported by the fact that the in- 
flection of these words as adjectives can often be an oral compo- 
nent, which exists beyond the mere textual tradition and is de- 
termined by the use of irab. Then again, we might also imagine 
such an oral dimension applying to speech patterns of U,x!\ <2 
‘the most eloquent of the Arabs’. 

A similar example is found when Sibawayh is discussing the 
omission of the negative particle ld in the case of negative oaths. 
After noting that the possibility of omitting ld is attested in kalam 
al-‘arab, he proceeds to exemplify this by quoting a line of (pre- 


sumably pre-Islamic) poetry (3.105; Haroun 1988): 
Clad ol fob Lede WIS I Sle oe oft ol Laue Jad cle Gale 515 
oh ll IS ge ty — LN jp iy pest Vly U5 Alby 
ally 5 Tal SS “fail ally U3 US) cles 43 cul) Y Guo 
CA oN oe ale Lge ally ye Calis sey Lyf as Jal Y 
ye Jad 
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And if you swear an oath with a negated verb (i.e., not to 

do a thing), you do not need to alter [the verb] from the 

state it would be in if you did not swear an oath, like when 

you say [for example]: ‘By God I will not do it’. And it 

would be permissible for you [in such cases]—seeing it is 

found in kalam al-‘arab—to omit ‘la’ even when you still 
intend [a negated] meaning, like when you say [for exam- 

ple]: ‘By God I will (not) do it ever (abad-an)’. And [as the 

poet] has said, “So make an alliance, but by God you will 

(not) go down into a valley from the earth without being 

acquainted with lowliness.” 

Once again, such a passage demonstrates the close associa- 
tion between grammatical rules, kalam al-‘arab, and poetry. It 
was not only pre-Islamic poetry, however, that provided the ex- 
emplary linguistic material of kalam al-‘arab. As noted above, 
passages from the Qur’an can be marshalled as exemplary linguis- 
tic material in a similar way. Note that Sibawayh may support 
his grammatical prescriptions by noting that the same type of 
feature is ola 2 25 ‘frequent in the Qur'an’ (e.g., 2.39, 3.143) 
or stating that 25 |, 3 \ie |e ‘the like occurs in the Quran 
frequently’ (3.162). 

The fact that Sibawayh could draw on linguistic examples 
from the Qur’an or pre-Islamic poetry (among other sources) un- 
derscores the importance of his role as an evaluator of linguistic 
material. Because internal linguistic diversity is attested in the 
kalam al-‘arab corpus, it was ultimately up to Sibawayh to deter- 
mine which examples would be valuable and worthy of emula- 
tion for his audience. Indeed, even though it may seem as if 


Sibawayh is merely relaying data and examples from pre-Islamic 
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poetry, the Qur’an, and other sources, he regularly makes his own 
evaluative judgments. 
In many cases, Sibawayh describes a certain morphological 


or syntactic feature as 1> _. 5 ‘good Arabic’ (Haroun 1988): 


Sie Bue tapslly 

And tanwin is good Arabic. (1.194) 
US EU 39 clita lye EUS WIS LS tie Boe gh eV! Ed oly 
Cay bay; 
And if you make the noun come first, this is good Arabic, 


just like it is good Arabic when you say [for example], ‘I 
hit Zayd (zayd-an darabtu)’. (1.80) 


SS toe gab cape bay et LS ai ett gl LT 

But if you want to make it accusative, just like you make 

it so in the phrase ‘Zayd, I hit him (zayd-an darabtuhu)’, 

this is good Arabic. (1.104) 

Nevertheless, such cases of 12 _2 © ‘good Arabic’ may be accom- 
panied by quotations from the Qur’an and pre-Islamic poetry to 
further buttress the claim (e.g., 1.56). 

What is perhaps of more interest for our comparison are 
those cases where Sibawayh appears to cite a contemporary as 
an exemplary speaker of Arabic. In these cases, he might describe 
his source as 4x, 2) 3g: «4 ‘one whose “‘arabiyya can be trusted’ 


(Haroun 1988): 
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And Abi al-Hattab told me that he had heard an Arab, 
whose ‘arabiyya can be trusted (man yutaqu bi-‘arabiy- 
yatihi), reciting this line of poetry... (2.111) 


oped tl Sal bia eye pl ope at Gigs cyt Gane 
I heard one of the Arabs whose ‘arabiyya can be trusted 
(man yutaqu bi-‘arabiyyatihi) saying, ‘This (hadih[i]) is the 
handmaiden of God’, and he did not pronounce a vowel 
after [the final ha’ in the word hddihi]. (4.198) 
In other cases, the ‘arabiyya of his source is not just described as 
‘good’ or ‘trustworthy’ but rather as ‘pleasing’ (Haroun 1988): 


INN, pmUly BI a Vc Sle IS gle LS Le ll 15) cess ot ag 
4 \glads ous olily Being OS, at Ogee etl Ls) =) wait ewes) “J 
mreby EN yey oy cosh f Ue hagas] IVIg pDUly VL [pele 3 
Aid Fgh cat Olney peed cot oot 
And there are those among them who pronounce fatha if 
two consonants without a vowel meet in any circumstance, 
except with alif-lam and light alif. Al-Halil claims that they 
compare it to the words ‘where?’ (ayna), ‘how?’ (kayfa), 
‘will’ (sawfa), and the like. And when it occurs with alif- 
lam or light alif, they do with it what those of former times 
did, namely Bani Asad, and others from Bani Tamim. We 
heard this from someone whose ‘arabiyya is pleasing (mim- 
man turda ‘arabiyyatuhu). (3.533) 
May Spe Gl) [le] aa gb glad Kays Cylall le es Us, 
: WISy cp yell Day Wylroy GLEYN bide ely GUI SY calcd faty 
PE Spl oe Fb SB By PIS dey gay ce Spall Le 
Seb Lyla ie : gis 
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And this is like you saying [for example]: ‘This is the hitter 

(of) Zayd (acc.)’, the meaning of which is really more like 

‘this is the one who hit Zayd’. He performed his action, 

since the alif-lam (i.e., the definite article) prevented an 

idafa construction and came to have the same grammatical 

status as tanwin. And this is like the phrase, ‘This is the 

hitter (of) the man (acc.)’, and this is the typical way of 

kalam. And a group of Arabs whose ‘arabiyya is pleasing 

(qawm min al-‘arab turda ‘arabiyyatuhum) have said: ‘This 

is the hitter of the man (gen.)’. (1.181-182) 

It is not entirely clear why the Arabic of these contempo- 
raries of Sibawayh was regarded as trustworthy or pleasing. Per- 
haps it was because they were regarded as reliable tradents or 
reciters of the kalam al-‘arab corpus (Brustad 2016, 153). After 
all, note that proper language use is described in the first passage 
here as being consistent with 4.) Pl 3 L- ‘what the ancients/those 


of former times did’. On the other hand, perhaps their own native 
dialects of Arabic exhibited certain linguistic features, such as 
irab and verbal mood, which endeared them to Sibawayh’s lin- 
guistic aesthetic judgment. Maybe there was some degree of over- 
lap between these two possibilities. In any case, Sibawayh’s role 
in selecting such sources is significant. 

While on the surface it may seem as if Sibawayh is merely 
transmitting linguistic data from sources that are considered re- 
liable by consensus, there is much more going on by way of fa- 
cilitating enregisterment and standardisation. By making deci- 
sions regarding what belongs in the corpus, Sibawayh is helping 
pre-determine which linguistic signs might come to be associated 
with the idealised ‘speaker’ of the Qur’an, the exemplary speakers 


(or reciters) of pre-Islamic poetry, those contemporaries with 
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trustworthy Arabic, etc. After all, as van Putten (2022, 47-98) 
has shown, there was considerable variation in al-‘arabiyya, so 
that there was not a simple monolithic entity that the grammari- 
ans could document objectively. By determining and selecting 
what forms of al-‘arabiyya are ‘good’, ‘trustworthy’, or ‘pleasing’, 
Sibawayh is participating in constructing the ‘arabiyya itself. Ra- 
ther than being merely a neutral observer, he is helping to shape 
the very perceptions of his audience regarding who constitutes 
an exemplary speaker of the ‘arabiyya worthy of emulation. 
When commenting on these phrases, Brustad (2016, 152) 
insightfully notes that Sibawayh both “admits that [elevated] au- 
thority [of his sources] and already begins to undermine it: alt- 
hough he is reporting the judgment of experts, he is the one de- 
termining who those experts are.” On the other hand, Webb 
(2016, 305) argues that referencing one ‘whose Arabic is pleas- 
ing’ is actually indicative of the fact that “power remains with 
Sibawayh’s readership to appraise the language.” For Webb, in 
part due to the prevalence of second-person verbal forms (e.g., 
‘you say...”) in the Kitab, Sibawayh regards his readership as the 
primary creators of the language. Many of his grammatical dis- 
cussions thus use his readers’ speech habits as a starting point. 
Nevertheless, even if this is the case, we may note that it is still 
Sibawayh who is deciding what to include and thereby construct- 
ing how they understand their own language. In any case, in this 
way, Sibawayh and his Kitab would play a central role in the pro- 
cess of standardisation and institutionalisation (see chapter 3, 


§2.1.7) of the ‘arabiyya over the course of the following century. 
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At this point, we must return to the nuances of the phrase 
kalam al-‘arab in Sibawayh, given its close association with the 
‘corpus’, data pool, or object of study in his Kitab.*° While 
Sibawayh is clearly interested in ‘the speech of the Arabs’ (Baal- 
baki 2008, 18-20), the fact that his informants are qualified as 
those who have trustworthy Arabic has led scholars to propose 
more restricted definitions of the phrase kalam al-‘arab than 
merely denoting Arabic speech generally. 

For Brustad (2016, 148-51), for example, the term kalam 
in the phrase kalam al-‘arab refers to the corpus of a certain ele- 
vated performance register of Arabic, primarily comprised of the 
Qur’an and pre-Islamic poetry. The term al-‘arab in the same 
phrase thus refers not to ethnic Arabs more generally but to those 
who were engaged in the performative culture of kalam. She finds 
support for this claim in how Ibn Qutayba (d. 889 CE) lays out 
categories related to language in his work al-Ma‘arif.*° As she 
points out (2016, 145), his categories are all concerned with how 
the ‘language and lore’ of pre-Islamic (and early Islamic) Arabia 


were studied and transmitted. That later periods exhibit a mark- 


?° Note, however, that the phrase does not actually occur that frequently 
in the Kitab (Webb 2016, 303-04). 


*° For topics involving language, he groups ~'<\,4)| ol wl ‘Qur'an Read- 
ing Authorities’, obs ¢|,s ‘Readers who Perform with Melodies’, .,,..J| 
jue) lvl, ‘Genealogists and Oral Historians’, and Glbesly aid) oly) 
pully Cyl ‘Poetry Reciters, Lexicographers, and Grammarians’ 


(Brustad 2016, 145). 
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edly different categorisation highlights the fact that early ‘gram- 
matical’ work, such as that of Sibawayh, developed in close con- 
nection with the Qur’an and pre-Islamic poetry. At an early pe- 
riod, the term nahwiyytin—used later to mean ‘grammarians’— 
might have referred only to those concerned with how the Qur’an 
and poetry were recited or performed. Indeed, for Brustad and 
others, the work of the early Arabic ‘grammarians’ was not con- 
cerned so much with spoken Arabic as with performed Arabic 
(Talmon 2003, 35-37; Carter 2004, 5; Brustad 2016, 146).?” And 
yet, despite her emphasis on a performance register, Brustad still 
acknowledges Sibawayh’s esteem for the Hijazi dialect, highlight- 
ing his statement that i) Jel dal © 4jleoul, ‘Hijazi is the 
first and oldest language variety’ (3.278; Haroun 1988). Such a 
statement conveys a sense of historicity, perhaps reflecting a be- 
lief that a contemporaneous performance register was once a 


more colloquial language (Brustad 2010). 


2? On this point, Brustad argues that some early grammarians did not 
limit their discussion of grammatical rules to a fixed consonantal text 
but rather included a variable array of performances. She illustrates this 
by citing the discussion of the consonantal sequence ~LSI\ el (3 (Az- 
Zukhruf [43.4]) in al-Farra’s (d. 822/823 CE) ninth-century work 
Ma‘ani al-qur’an. While the common Quranic reading today is al a 
CE, al-Farra’ (1.5-6; Najati and al-Najjar 1955) admits that there are 
two possibilities for reading this word. While some read it as al; others 


read it as a! (Brustad 2016, 147). Note also that most of the attested data 


found in Sibawayh are introduced as something ‘heard’ rather than 
something merely textual (Baalbaki 2008, 35-38). 
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For Webb (2016), on the other hand, the precise content of 
the phrase kalam al-‘arab in Sibawayh and subsequent grammar- 
ians is largely dependent on the continually evolving meaning of 
its latter component, namely al-‘arab. During the period of the 
early grammarians like al-Khalil and Sibawayh, it is unlikely that 
the term ‘arab had yet acquired its strong ethnic connotation, 
which would be much more familiar to later generations—and 
moderns for that matter. At the time of Sibawayh, the term ‘arab, 
at least in the works of the philologists, referred not to an ethnic 
group but to a speech community. Arabness was associated with 
a “unique, pure speech idiom derived from religious practice” 
(Webb 2016, 180). Though, for Webb, kalam al-‘arab was not 
necessarily a performance register, he notes that the emphasis on 
one whose Arabic was trustworthy further restricts Sibawayh’s 
data pool beyond the collective community of Arabic speakers.”° 
While Webb’s view might allow for contemporary colloquial 
speech to be admitted into the corpus of kalam al-‘arab, so long 
as it is from a trustworthy source, he still recognises the special 
place that poetry holds in Sibawayh’s Kitab (Webb 2016, 179-80, 
303-06).”° 


8 Note that for Marogy (2010b, 7), it seems that ‘trustworthy Arabs’ 
were closely connected with what Sibawayh terms s..>35\ 4,14) dy ,2J| ded! 
‘good old Arabic’ (4.473; Haroun 1988) and the Hijazi dialect. 


2° Compare the view of Marogy (2010b, 30, 45), who argues that “the 
highly esteemed speech of the Arabs relegates the Qur’an and poetry to 
a subsidiary role” and that “the speech of the Arabs was Sibawayhi’s 
first source of material evidence, and, as such, it was given priority 
above the Qur’an and poetry.” What is intended by such ‘priority’, how- 
ever, seems to be that the language was the principal object of study, 
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Although there are differences between a view like 
Brustad’s and that of Webb, there is also considerable overlap. 
After all, it is not so much a question of whether Sibawayh was 
documenting a performance register—in many cases he undoubt- 
edly was—but a question of whether that was all he was doing or 
even primarily what he was doing. There is no doubt that the 
Qur’an and pre-Islamic poetry (when properly recited) constitute 
exemplary sources for Sibawayh. Where the debate lies is 
whether the linguistic material of contemporary speakers of col- 
loquial Arabic might also be regarded with favour by the Persian 
grammarian.*° As noted above, perhaps the presence of i‘rab and 


verbal mood in an Arabic speaker’s dialect might have made him 


whereas the Qur’an and poetry feature to provide “mere means of attes- 
tation.” While this is not inaccurate, we might highlight that treating 
the Qur’an and ancient poetry as main sources for ‘means of attestation’ 
is quite significant. Moreover, Marogy (2010b, 7) is also careful to point 
out that Sibawayh’s primary goal “was not the speech of Arabs in gen- 
eral but that of trustworthy Arabs.” 

°° On one occasion in Sibawayh’s Kitab, he describes a piece of linguistic 
evidence that he heard personally from two Arab men as follows (2.27— 
28; Haroun 1988): 66 Gyall ot gpdlny cree SI OL Min 8 a Shee oy 
Mey 4 HAS a ‘Ls lS :oY5% ‘And with respect to the permissibility of 
the nominative in such a category, I heard two men from amongst the 
Arabs, Arabs themselves, saying, “Abdallah was a man sufficient for 
you”’. This sort of datum, though rare, may indicate that Sibawayh 
might have heard linguistic examples from the real conversations of 


contemporary speakers of various Arabic varieties. 
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one whose Arabic was trustworthy or pleasing.*' Another ques- 
tion connected to this issue concerns whether the ‘corpus’ of 
kalam al-‘arab was considered largely closed at the time of 
Sibawayh. The evidence would seem to indicate that it may not 
have been totally closed—or at least not static—in all its aspects 
and facets. 

While it may not be possible to answer all these questions 
with certainty, we might propose that there were multiple factors 
that went into Sibawayh’s selection process with respect to trust- 
worthy Arabic and informed what constitued kalam al-‘arab on 
the whole. On one hand, the types of language associated with 
orally-performed formal ‘texts’ of inherent prestige in the society 
seem to have been regarded as exemplary Arabic. This is cer- 
tainly the case with the Qur'an, given its significance for Islam. 
Pre-Islamic poetry, though likely enjoying some prestige in soci- 
ety already, was amplified in its importance after the rise of Is- 
lam, due to its chronological proximity to the Qur’an.* On the 
other hand, more objective measures, like the presence of certain 


linguistic features such as i‘rab and verbal mood, might also have 


3! T would like to thank Phillip Stokes for suggesting this possibility and 
discussing its implications with me. 


2 Webb (2016, 306) notes that “as grammarians codified the rules, cer- 
tain Arabs, especially those who transmitted poetry from the past, 
emerged as embodying the purest form of the language presumably on 
account of their proximity to the period of the Qur’an’s revelation.” Ac- 
cording to Webb, however, the homogenous conceptualisation of kalam 
al-‘arab as the “property of ancient Arabs” and the exemplar of pure 
Arabic par excellence, common in later grammarians, had not yet devel- 
oped at the time of Sibawayh. 
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been sufficient for a linguistic source to be regarded as trustwor- 
thy. This would, of course, allow for dialectal examples to be in- 
cluded in Sibawayh’s Kitab if their speakers exhibited such lin- 
guistic features in their dialect. At the same time, it would also 
help explain why the Qur’an and pre-Islamic poetry feature so 
heavily in his grammar, since these sources meet both criteria 
with flying colours.*? 

Nevertheless, given the fact that most Hebrew grammari- 
ans we are dealing with are from a later period, it is not so crucial 
to determine with precision what Sibawayh meant by kalam al- 
‘arab. After all, as Webb (2016, 303-04) points out, he does not 
use the phrase as often as we might think—only eighteen times 
in the first two volumes. Moreover, he does not appear to be doc- 
umenting just one single form of Arabic with a rigid set of rules. 
For Sibawayh, the language itself exists in multiple forms and 
multiple streams; it is diverse and somewhat flexible. Indeed, ac- 
cording to Webb (2016, 306), some discourses of this period 
“portrayed Arabs as a broad speech community of varied dialects 
(akin also to the Qur’an’s references to the indefinite ‘arabi).” 


What is more important for our purposes is how later Arabic 


33 Note, however, that at an early period various readings of the Qur’an 
did not have a systematic application of iTab; its distribution was more 
restricted than in certain descriptions of Classical Arabic. The consistent 
and systematic application of case vowels in recitations of the Qur’an 
might itself be a development owing something to the work of early 
philologists and grammarians. For more on case in the consonantal text 
of the Qur’an and the qird’at, see Stokes (2017, 65-95). 
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grammarians would develop the concept of kalam al-‘arab in the 
wake of Sibawayh’s grammar. 

For if the medieval Hebrew grammarians were drawing on 
or influenced by Sibawayh—a likely supposition—it is plausible 
that they were reading him through the lens of ninth- and tenth- 
century Arabic grammatical thought. As we will see, it was dur- 
ing this period that the term ‘arab shifted from signifying a 
speech community to indicating an ethnic community. This se- 
mantic and cultural shift would, in turn, have substantial impli- 
cations for the meaning of the phrase kalam al-‘arab in the work 


of later grammarians and philologists. 


2.2.2. al-Farra’ (d. 822/823 CE) 


The term kalam al-‘arab appears to be much more frequent in al- 
Farra’’s (d. 822/823 CE) Ma‘ani al-qur’an. In addition to accom- 
panying the term with citations from the Qur’an (see above in 
§1.2.3), al-Farra’? often relates kalam al-‘arab to poetic verse. 
When discussing the omission of a waw or yd@ at the end of a 
verbal form, he writes the following (2.117-118; Najati and al- 
Najjar 1955): 
co Ghod Sy Lal 5 ger lp edie SLI Fy ralgiy 
BSUS PU hdeols Yr ISS cad ey od WY teal 
BE By oS A SH yng) IS, CUB fA) Lele 
CAS SUS + clad SB yl IS ys lay US OS slyly lL 
LU Cie bab sel, 15,5 Lays GL 
And when he says, “and man invokes (yadu)” (Al-Isra 


[17.11]), the waw is omitted from it in the word (or ‘pro- 
nunciation’?), though it is not omitted in the meaning, 
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since it is in the indicative mood, and its omission occurs 

when it precedes lam sakina. Similar cases include ‘we will 

call (sanad‘u/sanad‘%) the angels of hell’ and ‘God will give 

(yu’ti/yu’ti) the believers’... Whether such occurs with ya’ 

or with waw, both are correct (sawab). And this is part of 

kalam al-‘arab. [As] the poet says, “Your hands—one 

spares a dirham generously, but the other gives (tu‘ti/tu‘ti) 

blood with the sword.” 

After presenting the grammatical issue and explaining it, al- 
Farra’ then proceeds to exemplify it by turning to an example 
from kalam al-‘arab, which in this case entails a line of poetry. 
Interestingly, we may recall that the line of poetry cited here is 
precisely the same one cited for the same grammatical phenom- 
enon in another passage in al-Farra’s Ma‘ani al-qur’an (see 
§1.2.3). This may indicate that al-Farra’ had at his disposal a sort 
of stock list of poetic examples that were associated with illus- 
trating various and particular grammatical phenomena. 

While the association between poetry and kalam al-‘arab is 
the most relevant part of this passage for the present discussion, 
there are a couple other noteworthy points. First, the particular 
issue under discussion is an orthographic one, namely whether 
certain verbal forms are spelled with waw or ya’. As such, it tex- 
tualises kalam al-‘arab to a degree.** Second, after explaining the 
issue, al-Farra’ asserts that such orthographies are \,.2 ‘correct’, 
a word he uses hundreds of times throughout Ma‘ani al-qur’an. 


This is especially conspicuous when compared with the almost 


34 On the other hand, one might consider the discussion relevant for 
vowel length, in which case it would also have an oral component. 
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complete absence of this word in Sibawayh.* These two points 
highlight that the processes of both codification and standardisa- 
tion had advanced since the time of Sibawayh. 

Advancement in the processes of codification and standard- 
isation is also apparent in the following passage, in which a say- 
ing about a lizard’s ‘burrow’ or ‘hole’ is related, likely due to the 
particular nature of the irab on the words involved (2.74; Najati 
and al-Najjar 1955): 


oF LB RE Me J Gall of og NI iyyos aye loa 
And from what our grammarians of former times (nahwiy- 
yuna al-awwaliin) report, the Arabs (al-‘arab) say, ‘And this 
is the destroyed hole of a lizard’. 
That al-Farra’ references .,) Pl Ly sx ‘our grammarians of former 
times’ demonstrates that there was already a codified tradition 
upon which he was drawing. Moreover, it is noteworthy that he 
does not cite the source of the saying—i.e., al-‘arab ‘the Arabs’— 
directly, but relies on the report of past grammarians. This speaks 
to a certain growing distance between the grammarian and the 
object of his study, especially when compared with earlier gram- 


marians like Sibawayh. 


2.2.3. Ibn Sallam al-Jumahi (d. 845/846 CE) 


A close association between poetry and kalam al-‘arab is also ev- 
idenced in Tabaqat fuhil al-su‘ard’ by Ibn Sallam al-Jumahi (d. 
845/846 CE), the famous grammarian and literary scholar of 


° According to my count, it appears only once, in 4.329 (Haroun 1988). 
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Basra. In his introduction, he writes the following about his clas- 
sification of poets (1.23-24; Sakir 1997): 


PIE cpl pap Aiy pL Yly Blaled! Jal op slasd! ULeas 
Wey Ley elt JS) Later ly enable pals GOL) \Spaly Dhaest 
eb eed ged alg My Goll! abs | 5p claball 45 JB ley ARS ops 
SASH 5) Riyals badly Copal pS 5 SLE) atl ball JAY oo 
rs a 
We have categorised the poets of the Jahiliyyah, those 
from the time of Islam, and those who straddle both peri- 
ods. We have set them in their positions and compiled the 
evidence we found for every poet and what scholars have 
said regarding them. Now the people and the narrators 
have expressed different [opinions] with respect to them. 
So a group of scholars of poetry (Si‘r), those possessed of 
comprehensive familiarity with kalam al-‘arab and exper- 
tise in the ‘arabiyya, observed that if the narrators differed, 
they asserted their belief in their opinions. 
The fact that Ibn Sallam groups Sif ‘poetry’, kalam al-‘arab, and 
al-‘arabiyya together in his description of a particular group of 
scholars is significant. It is also noteworthy that while Si and al- 
‘arabiyya are each described as a branch of knowledge (i.e., ‘“ilm), 
Ibn Sallam uses the term nafdd to describe expertise in kalam al- 
‘arab. The word nafad, which is rare for such a context, generally 
means something like ‘penetration’, ‘passing through’, ‘effective- 
ness’, or ‘execution’ (Lane 1863-1893). Given the context here, 


then, it is possible that it refers to a comprehensive familiarity 
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based on passing through the corpus of kalam al-‘arab.*° Alterna- 
tively, it could also indicate an ability to implement the content 
of kalam al-‘arab with all its conventions and rules. In either case, 
this may point to the fact that kalam al-‘arab was regarded as a 
corpus in which one could be an expert. Finally, we should also 
note that, beyond the obvious association between kaldm al-‘arab 
and poetry expressed above and throughout the work, Ibn Sallam 
also adduces examples from the Qur’an to illustrate kalam al-‘arab 
in his book (see, e.g., 1.22). 


2.2.4. Ibn al-Sarraj (d. 928/929 CE) 


Although the phrase kalam al-‘arab occurs frequently in Ibn al- 
Sarraj’s (d. 928/929 CE) Kitab al-usil fi al-nahw, his very first use 
of it is telling. When explaining the purpose of nahw ‘grammar’ 
in the first line of his introduction (1.35; Fatli 1996), he specifi- 
cally holds up kalam al-‘arab as the object of study (Wahba 2023): 


sor eel le phy cipal PIS ae 5] plScall ee ol I Lei] ul 
SU eal cle se Npiby sm call PIS cl deel pe Ab Ope bial 
cad) Jeu) ol ple yall IS cl dels cAaUll edge cyl tral otra 

tena dy Sates 


All I mean by the term ‘grammar (nahw)’ is that the (be- 
ginner) speaker, if he studies it, would aim at kalam al- 
‘arab. And it (i.e., grammar) is a branch of knowledge that 
those who were first in the field derived by investigating 


3° Though from a later date, note for the sake of comparison that Ibn 
Bashkuwal (d. 1183 CE) uses the phrase Gy4>! (3 sid) jal ‘Al al-nafad 
in hadith’ (Kitab al-sila fi tarih a’immat al-andalus, 217; Ma‘riif 1955). 
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kalam al-‘arab, so that from it they could arrive at [an un- 

derstanding of] the purpose for which beginners [learn] 

this language. And with respect to the investigation of 

kalam al-‘arab, know that the subject is nominative, the ob- 

ject is accusative... 
For Ibn al-Sarraj, then, the origin of the field of grammar itself 
was based on an investigation of kalam al-‘arab by the early gram- 
marians. Although we have translated the key term here ¢\,i..| as 
‘investigating’, Webb (2016, 309-10) suggests that it should be 
rendered as ‘close reading’. This would imply that Ibn al-Sarraj 
was actually conceiving of the corpus of kalam al-‘arab as some- 
thing one could access in written form. This would be consistent 
with the fact that, elsewhere in his book, he not only adduces 
examples from the Qur’an and poetry to exemplify kalam al-‘arab 
(see, e.g., 2.95), but quotes the earlier grammarians’ descriptions 
of it as well (see, e.g., 1.260). On either reading, however, we 
find reflected here a conception of kalam al-‘arab that is far more 
static and far less fluid than that of the early grammarians. 

Indeed, while Sibawayh might have allowed for an untidy 
presentation of the linguistic diversity of Arabic, Ibn al-Sarraj’s 
grammar has a more pedagogical bent, in which grammar is pre- 
sented as a series of rules that the beginning learner must acquire 
in order to imitate kalam al-‘arab (Webb 2016, 309-11; Wahba 
2023). While Sibawayh might have been more concerned with 
how a speaker’s intent mapped onto grammatical form, Ibn al- 
Sarraj encourages his readers to imitate the grammatical rules 
consistent with what is attested in kalam al-‘arab. By requiring 


the derivation of clear and consistent rules from kalam al-‘arab, 
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however, Ibn al-Sarraj precludes any possibility of continued de- 
velopment or evolution in the language. At this point, then, kalam 
al-‘arab is no longer a living organism but merely a relic from the 
past (Webb 2016, 309-11). Indeed, Marogy (2010b, 35-36) ar- 
gues that, already by the time of al-Mubarrad (d. 898 CE), “first 
hand enquiries about the speech of the Arabs were a practical 
impossibility, for ‘good old Arabic’ had ceased to be a living lan- 
guage by then.” 

Part of the reason for this change is the continued evolution 
and development, semantically and culturally, of the term ‘arab. 
While the term ‘arab might have been more prone to refer to a 
speech community at the time of Sibawayh and al-Khalil, it had 
taken on stronger ethnic connotations over the course of the 
ninth century. By the time of Ibn al-Sarraj, the term ‘arab, along 
with its historical referents, was being reimagined and recontex- 
tualised so as to bring it more into conformity with the various 
cultural connotations of the term aTab ‘Bedouin’. As a result, 
kalam al-‘arab was no longer the language of a particular living 
speech community, but the idealised speech of the desert Bed- 
ouin from the ‘ancient’ past, who had now become the lone pre- 
serve of proper and pure Arabic (Webb 2016, 311).*” 

Ibn al-Sarraj’s grammar is thus a key work in the process of 
standardisation. After all, it is widely regarded as “one of the first 


codifications of Arabic grammar in terms of ‘correct principles’ 


37 The fact that these desert-dwelling speakers of proper Arabic were 
distant geographically and chronologically is an important develop- 
ment that has relevance for another aspect of language ideology to 
which we will return in the following section (see §3.0). 
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(ust) backed by a rational framework (‘“lal)” (Webb 2016, 311). 
Suleiman (2011, 3) might call it a significant part of the “gram- 
mar-making” aspect of “corpus-planning.” From this point on, if 
not already before, to study kalam al-‘arab was to concern oneself 
with the purest, most correct form of Arabic from the distant past, 
belonging to “ancient Arabs” (Webb 2016, 306) and attested in 
sources like the Quran, pre-Islamic poetry, and indirectly 
through earlier grammarians like Sibawayh.*® 

Given the wider purposes of our book, it is worth noting 
that the conception of the standard language corpus in later Ara- 
bic grammarians like Ibn al-Sarraj is probably much more rele- 
vant for our comparison with the Hebrew grammarians than that 
of Sibawayh. After all, most of the Hebrew grammarians exam- 
ined in this book were contemporaries with or lived within a cen- 
tury or so after Ibn al-Sarraj. Even though they were almost cer- 
tainly familiar with Sibawayh’s Kitab and read it, it is probable 
that they read it with perspectives on kalam al-‘arab and al-‘arab 
closer to those of the later Arabic grammarians. As we will see in 
the rest of the book, that the Hebrew grammarians exhibit great- 


est similarity with the ideology of the ninth- and tenth-century 


38 Marogy (2010b, 45) argues that the prescriptive turn in the nature of 
later grammarians’ work is due to the fact that they no longer had access 
to “real data,” but—aside from the Qur’an and poetry—were totally de- 
pendent on Sibawayh for the corpus of real spoken Arabic. Webb (2016, 
315) similarly argues that, among the later grammarians, “the rules 
taught... by the philologists appear faithful reproductions of the ‘real’ 
kalam al-‘arab.” 
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grammarians—rather than earlier grammarians like Sibawayh— 


is a recurring theme throughout our analysis. 


2.3. Analysis 


The end of the preceding section ($1.0) highlighted the tension 
between Hebrew and Arabic being treated as cultural possessions 
of native speakers, on the one hand, and the expectation that, 
within a standard language ideology, the canonical form of the 
language should exist outside the members of the society, on the 
other. The analysis of the present section has provided further 
clarity to resolve that tension. The Hebrews and the Arabs of the 
phrases lughat al-ibrdniyyin ‘the language of the Hebrews’ and 
kalam al-‘arab ‘the speech of the Arabs’—at least in the writings 
of the later Arabic grammarians—are not the grammarians’ con- 
temporaries. Rather, they are the ‘exemplary speakers’ (see chap- 
ter 3, §2.2) of the ‘ancient’ past. Indeed, a prominent trend of 
similarity between the Hebrew and Arabic grammatical tradi- 
tions on this point concerns the temporal location of the exem- 
plary speakers of the standard language and their ‘corpus’. 

In each tradition, the ‘exemplary speakers’ worthy of imi- 
tation are those associated with an ancient sacred text, namely 
the Bible in the case of the Hebrew tradition and the Qur’an in 
the case of the Arabic tradition. Indeed, the Qur’an may be con- 
ceived of as the production of an abstract ideal ‘speaker’. And 
yet, these sacred texts did not comprise the corpus of exemplary 
language by themselves. In the Hebrew tradition, the language of 


the Bible was supplemented by both Rabbinic Hebrew and the 
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Byzantine tradition of Hebrew poetry known as piyyut. In the Ar- 
abic tradition, the language of the Qur’an was supplemented pri- 
marily by pre-Islamic poetry, though other sources were some- 
times admitted as well. Such a closed corpus of historical pure 
language is probably what is meant by the phrase kalam al-‘arab 
in much of the Arabic grammatical tradition contemporaneous 
with the Hebrew grammarians examined in our book, even if ear- 
lier grammarians like Sibawayh might have interacted with at 
least some contemporary ‘spoken’ examples. 

This aspect of the grammarians’ language ideology helps 
resolve the tension highlighted earlier. Because the present com- 
munities viewed themselves as connected to their ancestors, the 
canonical language can still be regarded as a cultural possession. 
Nevertheless, because proficiency in the standard language is 
found in those ‘exemplary speakers’ of the past, the canonical 
form of the language does still exist outside of the typical lan- 
guage user contemporary with the grammarians. 

There are two further important points to be made about 
these ‘ancient’ corpora of exemplary speakers. First, in both the 
Hebrew and Arabic traditions, these ancient corpora admit a va- 
riety of sources leading to internal linguistic diversity. Biblical 
Hebrew, Rabbinic Hebrew, and the Hebrew of the piyyutim differ 
considerably. While Qur’anic Arabic and the Arabic of pre-Islamic 
poetry may be considered more similar, there are still significant 
differences. Sibawayh himself acknowledges linguistic diversity 
among his sources, sometimes with conflicting grammatical real- 


isations both being considered 1> _. 5 ‘good Arabic’. 
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The second point to be made here concerns the role of the 
grammarian as an evaluator of language and participant in the 
process of constructing the standard language. While the exist- 
ence of a somewhat fixed ancient corpus might seem to necessi- 
tate that the grammarian be no more than an objective anthol- 
ogist, grammarians of both traditions were far more determina- 
tive of the grammar itself than one might imagine. When Saadia 
says that he may reference a more recent poet x89 1p 189 7A 
(=~ ley 43 lS .) ‘whose saying was pleasing’ or Sibawayh re- 
lays that he heard a grammatical feature in the language of one 
4g F (25 oy ‘whose Grabiyya is pleasing’, they are implicitly 
conveying to their audience that they too should regard such 
speakers and language as aesthetically exemplary. By making 
such judgments, these medieval grammarians were not merely 
reporting the grammar but institutionalising what they regarded 
as good grammar. By means of this process, we might also sug- 
gest that the grammarians were (at least implicitly) determining 
the set of linguistic signs that could then be enregistered by their 
readers to the social targets associated with the exemplary speak- 
ers. 

Despite the similar phraseology found in Saadia and Siba- 
wayh, however, the chronological gap between the two likely en- 
tails a difference in the nature of this process. At the earliest 
stages of the Arabic tradition, as in Sibawayh, the grammarian is 
simply making decisions as to what may be considered as belong- 
ing to the ‘arabiyya. In making sense of a vast array of linguistic 


material, Sibawayh had to make decisions about organisation, in- 
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clusion, and exclusion. This does not necessarily entail prescrip- 
tion, since Sibawayh himself often admits internal diversity 
within the ‘arabiyya. Among the later Arabic grammarians, how- 
ever, perhaps when standard language ideology was on the rise, 
grammatical works take on a more prescriptive nature and gram- 
matical rules become more static, as in the case of Ibn al-Sarraj. 
Because this was the period during which Saadia worked, it is 
plausible that even his understanding of Sibawayh was filtered 
through the later grammarians’ accelerated evolution of the 
standard language ideology. Rather than describe the grammar, 
these later grammarians prescribe the grammar. Instead of 
merely documenting the language, they institutionalise their pre- 
ferred forms thereof, even if drawing largely on the work of ear- 
lier grammarians. Moreover, by locating the corpus of standard 
language in the past—against which corpus they judge more con- 
temporary expressions—they also confer a degree of legitimacy 
on their own judgments by means of historicisation (see chapter 
3, §2.1.8). 

And yet, because the Hebrew grammatical tradition was 
not nearly as developed as the Arabic tradition at the time of 
Saadia, there are also aspects of Saadia’s pioneering role in the 
history of Hebrew grammar that are more reminiscent of Siba- 
wayh than of Ibn al-Sarraj. All of this might explain why Saadia 
appears to reflect a conception of a standard language corpus 
much more in line with that of the later Arabic grammarians, but 
at the same time exhibits some of the same phraseology and ide- 


ology as Sibawayh in terms of his role as a language evaluator. 
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3.0. The ‘Fieldwork’ Topos: By.\ eS gates 


Although the preceding section demonstrates that the ‘exemplary 
speakers’ of Hebrew and Arabic were located in the ‘ancient’ past 
for the medieval grammarians, there are hints that they might 
occasionally admit data from one closer to their time or even 
from a contemporary. After all, Saadia may cite a poet of more 


recent times who xp N10 °D ...TRIN (= JBL 3 ...ob-/) ‘did well in 


what he said’ (82.1.3). For Hayyiij, there seems to be an identity 
between the Tiberian vocalisation and the linguistic practice 
and speech patterns of al-ibradniyytin ‘the Hebrews’ (81.1.2). 


Sibawayh, similarly, references data from one azz 2 3 + ‘whose 


‘arabiyya can be trusted’ (§2.2.1). Presumably, this was someone 
who knew the corpus and was a reliable judge of acceptable or 
proper linguistic form, perhaps a poet steeped in the poetic tra- 
dition, a collector of poetry, or a lexicographer of rare words. It 
remains possible, however, that there were also those whose spo- 
ken language, perhaps due to the presence of i‘rab and verbal 
mood, was regarded as a reliable example of trustworthy Arabic. 
In any case, all of this suggests that there were at least some con- 
temporaries to whom the grammarians could go for reliable data. 

What we will see, however, is that, at least at a certain 
point in each tradition, this group of contemporary ‘exemplary 
speakers’ comes to be found ‘out in the wild’ or ‘off the beaten 
path’ as it were. In the Hebrew tradition, the reliable informants 
are found in the city of Tiberias on the Sea of Galilee, whereas 
the reliable informants in the Arabic tradition are the Bedouin of 


the desert. In either case, at least as an ideological construct, the 
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grammarians have to venture out and conduct ‘fieldwork’ to ac- 


cess these contemporary exemplary speakers. 


3.1. Hebrew Grammarians 


Among the Hebrew grammarians, the one group that constitutes 
a reliable body of contemporary exemplary speakers is that of the 
Tiberian Masoretes and, at least in some cases from an ideologi- 


cal perspective, the commonfolk of the city of Tiberias as well.* 


3.1.1. ‘Eli ben Yehudah ha-Nazir (10th c. CE) 


As Drory (2000, 141) points out, the special status afforded to 
the Tiberian reading tradition and the Tiberian Masoretes seems 
to have been (at least ideologically) transferred to the people of 
the city of Tiberias as well. This association of linguistic elo- 
quence with the common population of Tiberias is perhaps most 
clear from a fragmentary Judeo-Arabic text attributed to a tenth- 
century Hebrew grammarian known as ‘Eli ben Yehudah ha- 
Nazir (10th c. CE). This fragment, published by Allony, includes 
an account of this scholar attempting to verify the proper pro- 
nunciation of the Hebrew letter resh. After thorough textual study 
and observation of contemporary language ‘use’, he ventures to 
the city of Tiberias to hear the ‘pure’ speech of its inhabitants 
(Allony 1970, 98-100; Drory 2000, 138-41): 

oxda1 pop ox [’n]nax n[p]pxi ‘nnadxi msivdx n>oxa 

Jo72 nvaxyi ninnaxs PTw xvi yw ayn tpya3725 bxaynords 


72 otdbds Sox mint daynonds oxdo>x 751 TRIP OX yong 7A 
7pNaN TAXYdN1 TpIOdE oxdD pa[Nd]X KAYINWI AWIAY NNNNod 


3° This section is largely based on the work of Drory (2000, 139-42). 
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Ron -w TODD IN nd>yx NON Ww IDDD dF Tix [NAW 14dK Ty 
73) DR AYRUNT UNTO Sx caNtaydR [1a nJa por xa var) ANd 
ya>x 7p “AIS [MIT] XD cuNayd> civ TINA AP oWINdEK 

55nn mny 3a Al]ox 


I have spent a lot of time considering and researching [this 
issue of the resh]. I conducted a search in the Bible and 
colloquial speech (kalam al-istimadl; lit.: ‘speech of use’). 
Eventually, after long toil and great trouble it came out 
[clear]. I checked and compared [my findings] in this mat- 
ter with [Hebrew usage] in all the Bible and in colloquial 
speech (al-kalam al-musta‘mal; lit.: ‘speech in use’). I would 
spend long periods sitting in the squares and streets of Ti- 
berias, listening to the speech of the commonfolk and the 
general populace (kalam al-stiqa wa-l-‘amma) while making 
enquiries into the language and its rules to see if anything 
I had set down as a rule was proven wrong or if anything 
that had occurred to me was shown to be mistaken [when 
compared] with what is uttered in Hebrew or various 
forms of Aramaic, that is, the language of the Targum and 
other kinds, for it is related to Hebrew, as I have already 
mentioned earlier in the twelfth chapter. And [all my find- 
ings] have turned out to be completely accurate. 


According to Drory (2000, 138-41), this passage appears to re- 


flect a sort of ‘fieldwork’ motif or topos. The grammarian must 


Oo bg Cw de ced Slam pS, Tall Coed cathy Goaly Sle! cdbl 
feel aSy farina) ASTI iy SAI arom ob Hels ee yley crresld Ld clicy 
Labyrely Ail) oe Loely dabaly Spell AIS Qasel else dab LL GF Geshe 
he ct te alate aby bg Lae oct ents gf hel Lae od Sy fo ai 
J} ll BT OSS LS ha whens a opty aprall WS gel ally Sh all 


DP Tee TP NY. 
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venture out to hear the pure unadulterated speech of a particular 
group of exemplary speakers. According to Khan (2020, I:2-3, 
118-19), however, references to the speech of the people of Ti- 
berias here are unlikely to refer to colloquial language. It is more 
likely the case that ‘Eli ben Yehudah ha-Nazir was listening to 
Hebrew in a liturgical context and/or a ‘Hebrew component’ in 
the vernacular (Aramaic?) of the Tiberian population. 

The explanations of Drory and Khan, however, are not mu- 
tually exclusive. Whatever it was precisely that he was hearing 
in Tiberias, the fact that he ventured there at all to listen to the 
people on the streets betrays an underlying ideology. Indeed, 
even if this story recounts a careful analysis of liturgical Hebrew 
and/or the Hebrew component of colloquial Aramaic, it is still 
ideologically cast in such a way so as to elevate the linguistic 
behaviour of the commonfolk of the city of Tiberias. It is, of 
course, also possible that this portion of the narrative (or the way 
in which it is framed) is merely an ideological construct, in which 


case its relevance for the present discussion is apparent. 


3.1.2. David ben Abraham al-Fasi (10th c. CE) 


Although the preceding passage may provide us with the best ex- 
ample of linguistic eloquence being ascribed to the commonfolk 
of Tiberias, similar sentiments are attested among other medieval 
Hebrew grammarians as well. Note, for example, the explanation 
that David ben Abraham al-Fasi (10th c. CE) provides in his lex- 
icon for the phrase 15w "77/AX ’imré sfer ‘sayings of beauty’, which 
occurs in Jacob’s blessing of his son Naphtali (Gen. 49.21; Skoss 
1936-1945, II:699; Drory 2000, 141): 
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Ax jon m1 Aa DAK TIA Pai Aon DiNpR Taw TINK TNaIN 
HovindxI 

hanno@en ?imré S3fer: [This means] ‘beautiful sayings’. The 

people of Tiberias are special in this, namely beauty of lan- 

guage and speech. 
While it is well known that the Tiberian tradition was regarded 
as the most prestigious reading tradition of the Middle Ages, the 
transference of this ideology to the population of the city is note- 
worthy. Though the point is somewhat speculative, this phenom- 
enon of transference (see chapter 3, §2.2) may provide some in- 
sight into processes of enregisterment current among the medie- 
val Jewish community. The prestigious reading of the Hebrew 
Bible was the preserve of an elite group of scholars, known as the 
Tiberian Masoretes, who happened to work in Tiberias. In reality, 
the preservation of the reading tradition was due to their schol- 
arly heritage and erudition, rather than their geographical resi- 
dence in Tiberias. Nevertheless, as we described earlier (chapter 
3, §2.2), the intersection of different social types can sometimes 
lead to different configurations of enregisterment. A passage like 
this may reveal that some members of the Jewish community en- 
registered the exemplary language of the Tiberian reading tradi- 
tion to the geographical place rather than to the prestigious 
scholarly background of the Tiberian Masoretes. Whether we re- 
fer to this as transference or enregisterment, in one way or an- 
other the linguistic reputation of this elite group of scholars was 
extended to the city itself. 


Mme glaally GUI cpm gay dip fal QUAY Gasdy dene bglil ow OR [Na 
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3.1.3. Jonah ibn Janah (ca 990-ca 1050 CE) 


A similar esteem for the speech of the Tiberians—as already 
pointed out by Drory—is also attested in Jonah ibn Janah’s (ca 
990-ca 1050 CE) Kitab al-luma‘. When referring to 4, ,b Jal ‘the 


people of Tiberias’, he writes the following (Derenbourg 1886, 
29; Drory 2000, 141): 


92809 DTTNINT RIND) PPINTDVON MYX OF TN 
As they (i.e., the people of Tiberias) are the most eloquent 
of the Hebrews in language and the best of them in com- 
munication. 
It is not entirely clear here whether Ibn Janah has in mind the 
Tiberian Masoretes or the general population of the city of Tibe- 
rias itself. In either case, this passage appears to provide further 
support for the idea that the prestige of the Tiberian tradition 
was at least somewhat associated with geography or demo- 
graphics. Once again, this may reflect the dynamicity of enregis- 
terment, through which the linguistic signs of the tradition might 
be enregistered to the geographical place rather than to the schol- 
arly profile of its tradents. Although we do not have access to the 
social contexts in which such enregisterment might have taken 
place, we can speculate that tradents of the Tiberian reading tra- 
dition—depending on the social clues they presented—might just 
as easily have been associated with the city of Tiberias rather 
than specifically with the circle of elite scholars who carried out 
their work there. Alternatively, we may suggest that our frame- 


work of transference might also apply here. Due to limited access 


12m Uy BAS ly LL el aall cevail at Sy. 
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to the Tiberian Masoretes and the commonfolk of Tiberias among 
the wider Jewish community, the linguistic signs associated with 
the more limited group of scholars were transferred (in their per- 
ceived association) to the wider demographic of Tiberian resi- 
dents. 


3.1.4. Abt al-Faraj Harin ibn al-Faraj (first half of 11th c. 
CE) 


Abt al-Faraj Hariin (first half of 11th c. CE) similarly imputes a 
distinct and prestigious pronunciation of resh to those living in 
Tiberias, even attributing their unique pronunciation to the cli- 
mate of the town (Khan 2020, II.L.1.9.3): 

18 DoapoNT OAT ANP? xd wr ond 7X NDT PNTAVdRK Tx Dy 


Bad5yp7 onto. Nin 


And know that the Tiberians have mentioned that they 
have a resh that no one else reads the way they do. It is 
likely that it is the climate of their town that makes it so. 


Attributing this particular pronunciation to 07751 xin (~ ele 
eal) ‘the climate of their town’ demonstrates that the physical 


geography itself had come to take on a special status and not just 
the scholarly circle working there. This could actually constitute 
a fairly classic example of enregisterment in which a particular 
linguistic feature, in this case the unique pronunciation of resh, 
indexes a place, in this case the city of Tiberias (see chapter 3, 
§2.2). We might imagine how, when heard ‘live’, a biblical read- 


ing with such a resh by one introduced as belonging to ahl 


49m ale pats clye oh Cady at abt YO gd ol by SS etl eal of plely. 
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tabariyya might serve to enregister such a feature as ‘Tiberian’ for 
the hearers. If such an example constitutes a microcosm of a 
wider societal belief common among the Jewish community, 
then we might even speculate that those who implemented fea- 
tures of the Masoretic reading tradition in their biblical recitation 
and/or performances sounded (demographically or geograph- 


ically) ‘Tiberian’ to their hearers. 


3.2. Comparison with the Arabic Tradition 


As is well known, Arabic literature is rife with examples of gram- 
marians and poets seeking the help of Bedouin informants as 
sources of pure and eloquent Arabic. This trope—more of a con- 
struct than objective reality—involves going out into the desert 
to conduct ‘fieldwork’ and retrieve linguistic examples from the 
Bedouin. These stories were intended to bolster the prestige of 
the researchers (Brustad 2016, 152). Indeed, at least among the 
later grammarians, the Bedouin of the desert have come to be 
regarded as the best contemporary source of pure and unadulter- 


ated ‘arabiyya. 


3.2.1. al-Akhfas al-Awsat (d. 830 CE) 


Though more characteristic of later (ninth- and tenth-century) 
grammarians, the esteem of the grammarians for the language of 
al-a‘rab ‘the Bedouin’ might already be seen to some degree in al- 
Akhfas’s (d. 830 CE) Kitab al-qawadfit. In the opening, when at- 
tempting to define the concept of a qdfiya ‘rhyme’ (Drory 2000, 
81), he notes that he conferred with a Bedouin (‘Izzat 1970, 2): 
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..and some of them might make the rhyme two words. I 
asked a Bedouin (a‘rabi) and he recited [a line of poetry]... 
This passage may already hint at the role of the Bedouin in de- 
termining the correctness of poetic verses. At the same time, how- 
ever, the full-fledged ideology of the ‘pure’ language of the Bed- 


ouin in the desert had not yet developed. 


3.2.2. al-Jahiz (d. 868/869 CE) 


More significant for the present discussion, however, is the topos 
of various poets going out to the desert to pick up pure ‘arabiyya 
from the Bedouin. Al-Jahiz (d. 868/869 CE), for example, the fa- 
mous and prolific prose author and philologist (among other 
things) from Basra, recounts an instance of Abi Nuwas going to 
al-Mirbad to find a Bedouin informant (al-Hayawan, 6.441; al- 
Sud 2003; van Gelder 1997, 281): 

bel Cui cal ary tial I OS SB ls gl hey 

Y, Ugoy ae Al olla nts ol a balel pier job BIS Beat 

Ss ae Gurl glsl 

Abt Nuwas told me, “I went out early in the morning to 

al-Mirbad with my [writing] tablets in hand seeking a Bed- 

ouin speaking pure Arabic. And, sure enough, in the shade 

of Ja‘far’s house was a Bedouin, uglier-in-face than any 

devil ’ve ever heard of, but better-in-intellect than any 

man I’ve ever known.” 
Al-Mirbad, which was just outside the city of Basra, symbolised 
a sort of mediating area (geographically, culturally, socially, eco- 


nomically, etc.) between the urban and the rural. Apparently, it 
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was not uncommon for poets and philologists from the city to be 
described as seeking the aid of eloquent Bedouin there (van 
Gelder 1997, 281-82). It is said elsewhere of Abii Nuwas, in fact, 
that he spent an entire year in the desert with the Bedouin to take 
in their purity of language and obscure vocabulary (Al-‘Azzawi 
1978, 39; Alqarni 2014, 65). 

Al-Jahiz actually appears to have had a prominent role in 
developing this ideal. According to Webb (2016, 297-99), al- 
Jahiz does this by converting what was formerly just a spatial 
boundary (between the urban and the rural) into a linguistic one, 
especially in his book Al-bayan wa-l-tabyin. This is perhaps most 
apparent in his description of a certain poet’s house as located at 


i>Lesll wey ‘the last place of clear/eloquent speech’ and wey 
dooss| ‘the first place of improper speech’. Moreover, while he 


describes the city as a force for the corruption of the language, 
the desert is depicted as the source of pure Arabic. In one instance 
in Al-bayan wa-l-tabyin, this purity of language appears to be at- 
tributed at least in part to the geography (1.163; Haroun 1998; 
Webb 2016, 297-98): 
cB Stet edelSiy Daybly cereals oalal LG TAM els SY 
ror cyt elles) daly [Srl US 59] Sept) AE 8 I) creer! 
nl 
For that language (i.e., Arabic) only runs properly, remains 
level, flows continuously, and reaches perfection by virtue 
of the conditions which come together for it in that Penin- 
sula (§jazira) and between its neighbours (jira), and because 


of the lack of [linguistic] error [in the area] from all the 
peoples (umam) (i.e., those with improper speech). 
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This attribution of linguistic purity—at least in part—to geo- 
graphical features is reminiscent of some of the descriptions of 
Tiberias and the linguistic purity of the Tiberians noted above. It 
should also be noted that this pattern of going out into the desert 
to do ‘fieldwork’ is evidenced in a number of other Arabic philol- 


ogists over the following century.“ 


3.2.3. al-Wa8sSa’ (d. 936/937 CE) 


We might also note that in his treatise on Arabic rhetoric entitled 
Kitab al-fadil fi sifat al-adab al-kamil, al-Was8a? (ca 936/937 CE), 
a grammarian and lexicographer of Baghdad, describes a number 
of instances in which al-a‘rdb ‘the Bedouin’ seem to interject po- 
etic verses into everyday conversation.** Note the following ex- 
ample (al-Gabiiri 1991, 173): 

SB od cals Lule las obelel clad cepall iy UE 3 

eli, 12 85-Vq cold slo Gil 3) Leal 

When we were in the circle of Yiinus the nahwi, two Bed- 

ouin (aTdabiyyan) came, stood by us, and greeted us. Then 

one of them said, “The world is a house destined for ex- 

tinction (dar fand’), and the afterlife is a house destined to 

remain (dar baqa’).” 

The image of a couple of Bedouin dropping by to greet the 


grammarian and his circle before erupting into eloquent verse is 


“ E.g., Ibn Durayd (d. 933 CE), al-Azhari (d. 980 CE), Ibn al-Jinni (d. 
1002 CE), and al-Jawhari (d. 1002/1003 CE). See Touati (2010, 67- 
68). 


*© Such examples are also referred to by Drory (2000, 35). 
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almost as comical as it is striking. Nevertheless, it clearly demon- 
strates how highly regarded they were for their language prow- 


ess, especially in poetry. 


3.2.4. al-Zubaydi (d. 989 CE) 


We also see a similar esteem for the Bedouin in some of the later 
biographies about Sibawayh, in which his dispute with the gram- 
marians in Baghdad involves a Bedouin settling linguistic ques- 
tions. Al-Zubaydi (d. 989 CE), the Andalusian scholar known for 
his biographies of philologists, recounts the story in Tabaqat al- 
nahwiyyin wa-l-lughawiyyin (Ibrahim 1973, 68) as follows (Brustad 
2016, 160): 


(PS 1318 gig o SPEAR asl ol 3S 1 Sgt AS ‘ogllus 
esd as apecall ale fal cco ge Skins Jil: JB Gclall yan gh 
Sd sm § JS Reege Le they oy ULE Gp Gow JIB Candy 
ane chy Say cael gl pole (OU le OLN Mga Isle Sig 

Lal) ga WSbn Ils lely BLS de JL lS 


And they (i.e., al-Kisa1, al-Farra’, al-Ahmar, et al.) asked 
him, “How do you say, ‘I used to think that the scorpion 
was stronger in bite than the wasp, but they are alike (fa- 
ida huwa hiya),’ or [should you say], ‘huwa iyyahd’?” He 
said, “I say, fa-ida huwa hiya.” And everyone approached 
him and said, “You have erred and spoken ungrammati- 
cally.” And Yahya ibn Khalid ibn Barmak said, “This is a 
difficult situation so as to be judged between you.” And 
they said, “Those Bedouin are at the door.” And Abi al- 
Jarrah was brought in along with those who were with him 
from among those who served al-Kisa’i and his compan- 
ions, and they said, “fa-ida huwa iyyahda.” 
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In this passage, al-Zubaydi describes the Bedouin as the par ex- 
cellence linguistic informants for the ‘arabiyya. It is especially 
noteworthy that even in a setting like this, in the presence of 
some of the most preeminent names in Arabic grammar, the Bed- 
ouin are still regarded as the most authoritative source for deter- 


mining proper Arabic. 


3.2.5. al-Jawhari (d. 1002/1003 CE) 


Finally, we may also note that the Persian lexicographer al- 
Jawhari (d. 1002/1003 CE) introduces his methods in his dic- 
tionary as follows (al-Sihah, 1.33; ‘Attar 1984): 


Bo dali) ode Ge Ge AS b CLS Mis cea bob ty Ll 
Sym ade cle had og pity ibd er Oh ISy Ob op sey Ailes 
Lele ln Spraill op ee le ow Led ofS] leads paral 
LaWh maybe 3 dbl call le rgilioey hbo ilaly cLly) Blab 


Now, I have endowed this book with what I have regarded 
as correct from this language... in twenty-eight chapters, 
each of which has twenty-eight sections: According to the 
number of letters of the dictionary and their arrangement, 
lest a particular type of section be neglected from the chap- 
ters, after acquiring [the language] in Iraq by oral trans- 
mission (riwdaya), gaining mastery of it by personal reflec- 
tion (dirdya), and using it in oral exchange (musafaha) with 
the ‘true’ Arabs (al-‘arab al-‘ariba) in their abodes in the 
desert (al-bddiya).*° 


As is clear from this telling comment in his introduction, 


al-Jawhari and many other philologists regarded the desert as 


46 Translation in consultation with Touati (2010, 68). 
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“their field of investigation” (Touati 2010, 76).*” Because of the 
generally inaccessible nature of this field, however, the role of 
the grammarian in exerting the necessary (painstaking) effort to 


acquire the language is all the more important. 


3.3. Analysis 


In both the Hebrew and Arabic grammatical traditions, then, the 
contemporary locus of pure language comes to reside in a very 
specific and ‘distant’ segment of the population. In the Arabic 
grammatical tradition, this group is comprised of the Bedouin, 
whose habitation is in the desert. Because of this, grammarians 
and poets must venture out of the city into the desert to conduct 
‘fieldwork’ among Bedouin informants. While this literary topos 
is much less developed in the Hebrew tradition, the account of 
‘Eli ben Yehudah ha-Nazir doing ‘fieldwork’ in Tiberias to check 
the proper pronunciation of resh seems at least in part influenced 
by such an ideological topos. At least for him, it was the Tiberian 
Masoretes and thus also the population of Tiberias that consti- 


tuted the contemporary locus of pure language.*® 


*” Al-Asma‘i in particular appears to have been known as a regular fre- 
quenter of the desert for Bedouin informants (Blachére 1950, 46). 


48 Note that a similar theme is also echoed in a Hebrew treatise about 
resh, in which the commonfolk of Tiberias are credited with a particular 
pronunciation: 752 817) DNMwa Iw ON RPI WAP o& ONwda wp xm 
jon pa ows owixn v-hi qdfur bi-Ylondm ?im yigr’ bam-migrd v-?im 
ydsihti b-sihd03m v-hii b-ft h5-’andfim v-han-ndfim u-v-fi hat-taf ‘it is on 
their tongues, whether they read the Bible or converse in their conver- 
sation, in the mouths of men, women and children’ (Baer and Strack 
1879, 87; Khan 2020, I:119). 
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What is especially significant about all these references and 
literary topoi in the Arabic tradition, however, is that their nature 
appears to change over time. This is, at least in part, due to the 
semantic and cultural evolution of the term ‘arab and the concept 
of ‘Arabness’ in the society at large. In an earlier period—i.e., 
that of al-Khalil and Sibawayh—the group known as al-‘arab was 
linguistically defined, simply referring to those belonging to the 
speech community of pure Arabic, whether those engaged in per- 
formance or merely reliable speakers of al-‘arabiyya (for more on 
this debate, see the discussion in 82.2.1). Though the Bedouin 
could be part of this group, they were by no means synonymous 
with it in this early period. We do not find accounts of early 
grammarians like Sibawayh going out into the desert to confer 
with the Bedouin. By the ninth and tenth centuries, however, the 
term becomes more ethnically imbued, so that kalam al-‘arab, in 
addition to its earlier signification of the corpus of al-‘arabiyya, 
also comes to connote ‘speech of the Arabs (= Bedouin)’. Part of 
this shift was likely also due to the ever-increasing divide be- 
tween urban and rural life (Gouttenoire 2006, 45—46, 54; Brustad 
2016, 151-53)*? as well as the ‘Bedouinisation’ of the term 
‘arab—and the concept of ‘Arabness’ generally—throughout this 
period (Webb 2016, 294-351). 

It should also be noted that the ideology here must differ 
somewhat from the reality. While it is true that those living in 
rural areas tend to maintain a more conservative form of the lan- 


guage, these depictions appear to betray something of ideological 


*° For more on the ‘fieldwork’ topos, see Blachére (1950); Touati (2010, 
§2); Brustad (2016, 151-53). 
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embellishment. This is especially the case as time goes on and 
even the speech of the Bedouin is several centuries removed from 
that of the Qur’an and pre-Islamic poetry. 

While the general parallel between the two traditions with 
respect to the ‘fieldwork’ topos has been pointed out in previous 
scholarship—most notably Drory (2000, 141-42)—there are a 
few layers of sociolinguistic significance that have yet to be fully 
explored. In the preceding two sections (§81.0—2.0), we discussed 
the tension between the grammarians regarding their language 
as a ‘cultural possession’, on the one hand, while still presenting 
it as something external to contemporary speakers, on the other. 
One way of doing so was by placing the locus of pure language 
and its exemplary speakers chronologically in the distant past. 

The ‘fieldwork’ topos, on the other hand, places the locus of 
pure language and its exemplary speakers demographically and/or 
geographically among a limited segment of the population even if 
in the present, namely the Bedouin of the desert in the Arabic 
tradition and the Tiberian Masoretes (and Tiberian population) 
in the Hebrew tradition. In this way, the language is still regarded 
as a cultural possession but one well out of reach for most of the 
population—apart from significant training. While the general 
population are disconnected from the exemplary speakers of the 
past by an insurmountable chronological gap, they are also sep- 


arated from the exemplary speakers of the present by a highly 
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challenging geographical (and/or demographic) expanse.*° Nev- 
ertheless, while the inaccessible speakers of the past strengthen 
the role and prestige of the scholar, the somewhat more accessi- 
ble (even if with difficulty) speakers of the present provide a his- 
toric or geographic link, and in so doing represent a link with the 
past. In a way, both the exemplary speakers of the past and those 
of the present serve to reinforce the standard language ideology, 
namely the idea that the language has a correct form that exists 
beyond most speakers. It is not what is already familiar to most 
speakers (see chapter 3, §2.1.3). 

It is for this reason that the grammarian’s role as language 
documentor and evaluator becomes all the more important. Just 
as the grammarian must search out ancient texts for linguistic 
examples, so too must he venture out into the desert (or Tiberias) 
to retrieve pure language from the exemplary speakers. In this 
way, the grammarian bridges the gap between the exemplary 
speakers and the general population. Rather, he does the work of 
bringing the best exemplary speakers to the general population. 

This sort of ‘fieldwork’, however, is not merely a neutral 
activity of a disinterested observer. By affirming the linguistic 
purity of the Bedouin or the Tiberians, the grammarians are not 
merely reflecting an existing language ideology but helping to 
shape it as well. In elevating the linguistic behaviour of these 
groups—alongside the more ancient corpora of pure language— 


the grammarians implicitly present them (i.e., the Bedouin and 


5° Note that there does seem to have been a social barrier between the 
general populace and the Tiberian Masoretes, given that they were an 
elite circle of scholars. 
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Tiberians) as the heirs of the inheritance that is the ancient sacred 
language. This act of historicisation serves to reinforce a contin- 
uum that connects the ancient exemplary speakers to their con- 
temporary counterparts (see chapter 3, 82.1.8). 

Finally, it is also worth noting that both traditions exhibit 
something of a shift in how the contemporary group of exemplary 
speakers was regarded. In the earliest stages of the Arabic gram- 
matical tradition, the exemplary speakers were not necessarily 
‘Bedouin’ but merely those among the Arabic speech community 
with the most trustworthy and pleasing form of Arabic, whether 
those actively engaged and most proficient in the performance 
language culture of kalam or simply those judged speakers of 
pure Arabic for other reasons (for more on this debate, see the 
discussion in §2.2.1). It was only at a later stage that this idea 
came to be transferred demographically or geographically to eth- 
nic Bedouin of the desert. Similarly, ‘Eli ben Yehudah ha-Nazir, 
at least in his ideological presentation, appears to transfer some 
of the linguistic authority of the elite group of scholars known as 
the Tiberian Masoretes demographically or geographically to the 
general population of Tiberias. In fact, various grammarians of 
each tradition even ascribe the credit for the purity of the lan- 
guage to the physical geography of the locales in which it is spo- 
ken. Abi al-Faraj credits the unique and proper speech of the 
Tiberians to 07751 Nin (= del cls) ‘the climate of their town’ 
and al-Jahiz claims that the Arabic of the Arabian Peninsula 
reaches perfection 3, >) JU (3 J case! ll JLesJl ‘by virtue 
of the conditions which come together for it in that Peninsula 


(jazira)’. 
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Such processes of transference become integral parts of 
how speakers (and/or language users) represent and embody at- 
titudes and beliefs about language in the Hebrew and Arabic 
grammatical traditions. Though perhaps beyond what we as 
moderns can access, they might also have become integral parts 
of the processes of enregisterment involved in the development 
of the respective standard language ideologies. At least theoreti- 
cally, we can surmise that reciting the Hebrew Bible in the Mas- 
oretic tradition might have made someone sound (geographically 
or demographically) ‘Tiberian’. Similarly, flawless proficiency in 
the ‘arabiyya might have conjured up associations with the ‘Bed- 
ouin’ population of the desert. 


5. THE PURPOSE OF THE STANDARD 
LANGUAGE AND THE GRAMMARIANS?’ 
MISSION 


In a way, the three features of similarity covered in the preceding 
chapter dealt with the definition, corpus, and sources of the 
standard canonical language. Beginning here, however, we turn 
to similarities in the (standard) language ideology of the Hebrew 
and Arabic grammarians related to the practical use of the lan- 
guage in society and the ultimate purposes of their work in and 


for their own time and culture. 


1.0. Performative Language: —  sLetoly wera 


Even though the pool of exemplary speakers of pure Hebrew and 
Arabic was confined to ancient sources—or small segments of the 
contemporary population like the Tiberians or the Bedouin—this 
did not stop the grammarians’ contemporaries from emulating 
the linguistic eloquence of these ‘ancient’ speakers in their own 
time. In fact, it seems that, in each tradition, the grammarians 
were at least ideologically concerned with providing instruction 
in how to contemporaneously perform in a formal and prescribed 


way with the appropriate register of the language. 


1.1. Hebrew Grammarians 


Even though the Hebrew grammarians were primarily occupied 


with describing the language of the Bible so that their audience 


©2023 Benjamin Paul Kantor, CC BY-NC 4.0 https://doi.org/10.11647/OBP.0382.05 
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could read and understand it, there are hints that they were also 
concerned, at least to some degree, with real productive use of 


the standard language, albeit in performance contexts. 


1.1.1. Saadia Gaon (882-942 CE) 


In Sefer Ha-Egron (44-45; Harkavy 1891), for example, while la- 
menting the poor Hebrew abilities of the nation, Saadia (882- 
942 CE) points to several spheres of language use in which the 
people are lacking in proficiency: 


yw oF NTN RNA 7A Wad Snan XPM 71ND nda on NXT 
Sopos in Orixds rpoaxds qa ona xn 7p panondx yx2 
DATIY ND|AI ANNDON AR nN aNIpdoR | TTD ANS in TanndKI 

48yD5x 170 7235R1 ONION 10 PONIDRD 


When they speak (takallami), much of what they utter is 
grammatically wrong (malhin). When they compose and 
recite poetry (Sa‘ari), that which spreads among them 
from the ancient foundations (i.e., the poetic rules) is little, 
and that which is abandoned [so that it is not governed by 
these rules] is more. And so it is in [their] rhymes, such 
that the book itself (i.e., the Bible) has become like some- 
thing obscure to them with respect to [its] idiom (kalam) 
or [like] a collection of sayings [without any connection]. 


Although Saadia mentions various spheres of language use 


for the purpose of upbraiding the people, the contexts in which 


sails BP Arttemall GIT Ip ak os Ils Ugrle 4 glad Lee LaF Ol IpolSS ae I51y 
AS he ge Syd) 5 WIS 2ST ya Sy sally fall ge EI OLS oye agin 
gl oy Ceeally en of galls (BLE del. 
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the people are said to fail in their attempt at (re)producing elo- 
quent Hebrew actually reveal lively and dynamic linguistic activ- 


ity. First, they are prone to err when they speak (1m92n 07 X7Ni 
= |S os \51y)- Presumably, this does not refer to everyday 


speech in the marketplace but to public orations (perhaps in li- 
turgical contexts) and the like. Second, when they compose and 


recite poetry (MYW OF NIN =~ |p ad aa \3}9), they veer from the 


rules established by the ancient poets. Apparently, instead of rep- 
licating the language patterns of the ‘ancients’ (i.e., biblical au- 
thors and paytanim), they produce a different sort of linguistic 
style not governed by such rules. Like speeches, the composition 
and recitation of Hebrew poetry was presumably a formal public 
(and possibly liturgical) activity. In any case, as a result of this 
lack of Hebrew proficiency, evidenced by the failure to produce 
proper Hebrew when delivering speeches or reciting poetry in 
formal contexts, the kalam of the Bible has become unintelligible 
to them.*° 

As we have already hinted at earlier, the particular spheres 
of language use that Saadia has in mind are modes of speaking 
that may be regarded as performance. While the fact that the 
people were productively using Hebrew to compose and recite 


poetry may not be a surprise—we touched on this earlier (see 


*° Note, however, that Saadia refers to speaking Hebrew in the Hebrew 
introduction to Sefer Ha-Egron (Harkavy 1891, 52-57). This may reflect 
something of an ideology of wanting to restore Hebrew even as a com- 
mon everyday language. Nevertheless, despite this ideological desire, 
the settings he is describing in this passage do not fit such a context. 
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chapter 4, §2.1.3)—the precise meaning of 1992n OF N7NI (=~ Isl, 


yl os) ‘and when they speak...’ might be more elusive. Since 
Hebrew was no longer an everyday vernacular in the Middle Ages 
(Sdenz-Badillos 2013), we must infer that ‘speaking’ here refers 
to some kind of public speech. This inference is perhaps made 
clearer by a passage in Hayyiijj (see §1.1.2). 


1.1.2. Judah ben David Hayyiij (945-1000 CE) 


Indeed, insight into the nature of what such ‘speaking’ in Hebrew 
entailed at the time of the Hebrew grammarians may be hinted 
at in Hayytj’s (945-1000 CE) comments in the introduction to 
his book on the morphology of weak verbs, Kitab al-af‘al dawat 
hurif al-lin (Jastrow 1897, 1): 

Layse nly Leslee Boy LW Dtely Led el Ge pA” ye Leeds 

cd Wggberrny Le iS pl by olgd SLEW Shred AS yyy 

Clpeall Se le pe betly ae bet 

And the matter of [the conjugation of weak verbs] has 

been hidden from many of the people with respect to their 

weakness, defectiveness, precise meanings, and the extent 

of their declivity, so that they do not know how weak verbs 

conjugate and they frequently use them (yasta‘miliinahd) in 

their speeches (fi hutabihim) and their poems (as‘arihim) in 

an incorrect manner (‘ald ghayr al-sawab). 

In this passage Hayyij is highlighting a linguistic problem. 
The people are not able to correctly conjugate weak verbs. As 
was the case with the passage in Saadia’s Sefer Ha-Egron, there 


are two contexts in which this problem is prevalent: .¢.+ (3 ‘in 
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their speeches’ and eaybesl .... ‘in their poems’. The fact that 
Hayyij explicitly uses the term hutab ‘speeches; orations’ helps 
clarify what Saadia meant by v392n D7 NTNI (~ |pol5G 4 \515) ‘and 


when they speak...’. Both grammarians are probably referring to 
some sort of formal orations or public speeches. Such speeches 
were probably of a religious and/or pedagogical nature and de- 
livered within the context of the synagogue or educational insti- 
tutions.°° 

We should reiterate here that everyday spoken language is 
not necessarily what the Hebrew grammarians are addressing; 
Hebrew had not been used that way for hundreds of years. Ra- 
ther, they are trying to prepare the people to produce correct He- 
brew specifically in performance settings. This is because, for the 
Hebrew grammarians and their contemporaries, lughat al-‘ib- 
raniyyin ‘the language of the Hebrews’ was immediately experi- 
enced as a performance language in public recitation of the Bible, 
liturgical poetry, religious speeches, etc. At the same time, how- 
ever, there seems to have been an ideological undercurrent 
among at least some grammarians who wanted to restore Hebrew 
as an everyday spoken language. This seems to be evidenced to 
some degree in Saadia’s Hebrew introduction to Sefer Ha-Egron 
(Harkavy 1891, 52-57) and in the works of the Karaite scholar 


°° Medieval Hebrew was not a language used for everyday communica- 
tion. Nevertheless, some Jewish communities had maintained Hebrew 
in written and spoken forms, largely within the context of the syna- 
gogue and educational institutions (Sadenz-Badillos 2013). 
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Benjamin al-Nahawandi (9th c. CE).°’ Nevertheless, just because 
some advocated for using Hebrew as an everyday spoken lan- 
guage, does not mean that this practice was particularly common. 
While it is possible that the grammarians were rebuking mistakes 
among those trying to use Hebrew for everyday conversation, it 
is perhaps more plausible that their rebukes apply specifically to 


performative contexts. 


1.2. Comparison with the Arabic Tradition 


As we have already hinted at in preceding sections, the Arabic 
terms kalam al-‘arab and al-‘arabiyya refer to the corpus and par- 
ticular register (or variety) of the standard language, respec- 
tively. It should additionally be noted that, though perhaps not 
universally in all the Arabic grammarians, there is a strong cor- 
relation between these terms and the performance register of Ar- 
abic as well. Since we have already dealt with this topic exten- 
sively as it applies to the term kalam al-‘arab earlier (see chapter 
4, §2.2), we will focus more on the term al-‘arabiyya here. 
According to Brustad (2016, 149-51), in the grammars of 
al-Khalil (d. 786/791 CE) and Sibawayh (d. ca 796 CE), the fem- 
inine singular adjectival form al-‘arabiyya is always used as a 
noun. As such, it contrasts with the Qur’anic term lisan ‘arabi ‘Ar- 
abic language’ both in definiteness and in its use as a substantive. 
The ta’ marbuta at the end of al-‘arabiyya is probably best re- 


garded as an abstract noun marker.” The term thus refers to the 


>! Personal communication from Geoffrey Khan. 


°? This is more likely than the possibility that al-‘arabiyya is a feminine 
adjective referring to an implied omitted noun like lugha—i.e., al-lugha 
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abstract language and/or language register reflected in the kalam 
al-‘arab corpus. Specifically, then, it refers to an elevated perfor- 
mance register of Arabic.°* This is consistent with the fact that 
the earliest grammarians were concerned primarily with the per- 
formed recitation of the Qur’an. 

It should be noted, however, that even at an early period, 
namely that of al-Khalil and Sibawayh, al-‘arabiyya was neither a 
monolith nor identical with the Arabic of the Qur’an. In a com- 


ment about Himyar, Ibn Sallam (d. 845/846 CE) notes that l. 


lea pee Vy WAL od ee ly ae old ‘the language of Him- 
yar and the remotest parts of Yemen is not our language and their 
‘arabiyya is not our ‘arabiyya’ (Tabaqat fuhul al-Su‘ara’; Ibrahim 
2001, 1.29). As Brustad (2016, 149) points out, implicit in Ibn 
Sallam’s statement is an acknowledgement that various commu- 
nities had differences both in their specific corpus of the perfor- 
mance register and in the nature of the linguistic register used in 
the performance of such genres. Van Putten (2022, 47-98), sim- 
ilarly, highlights the linguistic diversity evidenced in what may 
be termed al-‘arabiyya, even in the early grammarians like 
Sibawayh and al-Farra’. Finally, we should also note that, even if 
we subscribe to the view that al-‘arabiyya was not exclusively a 


performance register but could admit some colloquial dialectal 


al-‘arabiyya—which still meant ‘(dialect) variant’ in this early period 
(Brustad 2016, 149). 

°3 As Brustad points out, there are several statements among the early 
Arabic grammarians that make a distinction between ‘language’ and al- 
‘arabiyya or between ‘grammar’ and al-‘arabiyya (Brustad 2016, 149). 
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forms, as claimed by Webb (see discussion in chapter 4, §2.2.1), 
the ‘arabiyya was at least strongly associated with or most clearly 
exemplified in ‘texts’ that were orally performed in formal con- 
texts. 

Although there are many sources within the Arabic gram- 
matical tradition that highlight the performative nature (or asso- 
ciations) of al-‘arabiyya, we focus below on just one in particular 
that exhibits similar phraseology to the Hebrew grammarians ex- 
amined above as it relates to the association of the standard lan- 


guage with reciting poetry and delivering public orations. 


1.2.1. al-Khalil ibn Ahmad (d. 786/791 CE) 


Al-Khalil (d. 786/791 CE), after noting in the opening of Kitab al- 
‘ayn that the scope of his work includes kalam al-‘arab, outlines 
his purposes in writing his dictionary. These may be generally 
summed up as helping the Arabs improve their familiarity with 
and competence in their linguistic heritage. What is noteworthy 
in his description of his goals for the Arabs who read his book, 
however, is how the particular genres of language use mentioned 
by al-Khalil bear a striking resemblance to the spheres of lan- 
guage use mentioned by Saadia and Hayyitj in their lamenting 
the poor proficiency of the people in Hebrew (1.47; al-Makhziimi 


and al-Samarra’i 1989): 
per iteBys yr ile Wide Fs il ans) 5. USN adil Wiis 
Less oe pg blilly Spall AIS sls IS EEG Le ae (eww 


4 Brustad (2016, 150) cites this passage as evidence that al-Khalil asso- 
ciated the ‘arabiyya with poetry, proverbs, and formal speeches. 
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i DB Iglbbuy Wluly yal 3 Salle Sai ol abi gh we 

SUS ops scot as 

The following is what al-Khalil ibn Ahmad the Basran— 

mercy of God upon him—composed. Of the letters alif, ba’, 

ta’, ta’, etc. And the scope of the work was kalam al-‘arab 

and their words (alfaz), of which nothing escaped him. His 

purpose [in writing] was that by means of [his book] the 

Arabs would become well acquainted with their poems 

(as‘ar), their proverbs (amtal), and their formal speeches 

(muhiatabat), so that none of it would be beyond its scope. 
There are two pieces of evidence in this passage that indi- 
cate that al-Khalil was concerned in Kitab al-‘ayn with document- 
ing the performance register of the language. First, the scope of 
the work is explicitly defined as kalam al-‘arab (see discussion in 
chapter 4, §2.2.1). On this point, note that the contents of Kitab 
al-‘ayn are made up mostly of poetry and the Qur’an (Brustad 
2016, 150). Second, the reference to as‘ar ‘poems’, amtal ‘prov- 
erbs’, and muhdtabat ‘formal speeches’ clearly indicates that al- 
Khalil’s grammar was occupied with performance settings and/or 
genres that were orally performed. It is also significant that the 
purpose of writing his grammar is so that al-‘arab ‘the Arabs’ 
would become well acquainted with the linguistic material com- 
posed in the performance register. Presumably, this would help 
better equip them to engage in this performance language culture 


themselves.°° 


°° Note also the following statement in Kitdb al-‘ayn (8.41; al-Makhziimi 
and al-Samarra’i 1989), in which al-Khalil argues that the word J. 


‘filth’ does not belong to the linguistic variety under discussion: : J33\ 
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1.3. Analysis 


In both the Hebrew and Arabic traditions, we see that the gram- 
marians were not primarily concerned with everyday speech but 
with an elevated performance register of language. On this point, 
it is curious that the terms hutab ‘speeches’ (or muhatabat ‘formal 
speeches’) and as‘ar ‘poems’ are repeated in both traditions in 
close collocations with what is regarded as the standard language 
the grammarians are endeavouring to document. 

From a sociolinguistic or linguistic-anthropological per- 
spective, the rebuke of the people for their inability to speak 
proper Hebrew reinforces a key element of a standard language 
ideology, namely that of a pure canonical form of the language 
existing outside of the practices of native speakers (see chapter 
3, §2.1.3). There are thus ‘correct’ and ‘incorrect’ forms of the 
language. Also implicit in such rebukes is the idea that there are 
contexts in which contemporaries are or should be engaged in 
this performance language culture. The grammarians thus confer 
a degree of social prestige on those who exhibit such capabilities. 
In this way, they engage in a form of ‘maintenance’ of the stand- 
ard language (see chapter 3, 82.1.6). By prescribing certain forms 


of language as proper for performance settings, they also serve 


[ay pl 2] Shears! ne ops ti a“ ea ay ‘Al-nadl: Filth of every kind. It 
is not in use in al-‘arabiyya’ (see Brustad 2010). As Brustad (2010) 
points out, the continued presence of this word in Egyptian Arabic 
demonstrates that it was clearly in use in Arabic at the time of al-Khalil. 
Nevertheless, he does not regard it as belonging to the ‘arabiyya. 
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the processes of valorisation and circulation (see chapter 3, 
§§2.2, 3.0). 


2.0. Complaint Tradition: 42U\ uN} Obes carr gi 


Although it was not the focus of the preceding section, one might 
notice from the statements of Saadia and Hayyij that the Hebrew 
grammarians tended to view their work as an urgent response to 
a dire need. In their eyes, the people had neglected and forgotten 
Hebrew. In a standard language ideology, the idea of grief at the 
linguistic ineptitude of the masses is what has been termed the 
‘complaint tradition’ (see chapter 3, §§2.1.4-2.1.5). This com- 
plaint tradition appears, in many cases, to be the catalyst for the 
documentation and codification of a standard language by means 
of grammatical works. Indeed, restoring ‘proper’ language use af- 
ter ‘corruption’ of the language among the masses is often the 
motivation for writing a grammar. Such a phenomenon appears 


to be evidenced in both the Hebrew and Arabic grammarians. 


2.1. Hebrew Grammarians 


Among the Hebrew grammarians, it is not uncommon for the in- 
troduction to their works to include an explanation as to their 
motivation and purposes in writing. In numerous cases, it was 
the deterioration of the language among the people that drove 


them to compose their grammatical literature. 
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2.1.1. Saadia Gaon (882-942 CE) 


When offering an explanation in Sefer Ha-Galuy*® as to why he 
wrote his book on Hebrew poetry (i.e., Sefer Ha-Egron), Saadia 
cites his grief at the nation’s forgetting of the Hebrew language 
(Malter 1913, 494-95, 499; Harkavy 1891, 156-57): 


mo nyzinacuxtay>sx aywr agna a cixyn vox nIn nmw Kap 
noo) nxnvd>s1 oxdibx porxin ma niva Adds Aaxds yx7025 
mnynd xanads ondsx ids 35x 0p R&R TOT JA RPAD nmw 
mndym axgnad>sx x7 Aaxdsx nxap XTRA Puxtaydr Ax agtyR 
nooxgn Aa>>s cp nnovan yaxin *>x ata nyanix xnaxaw 
pady pws nytd pa onal 2351 pw pd ToT) Jk NANNALYI 

Sing 7aT> aan 


I likewise explained these three meanings in The Book of 
Hebrew Poetry. It was also in this book that I expressed my 
grief at the fact that the nation has forgotten the language. 
In this book I also made clear the benefits of order and 
connections [of sentences]. I similarly explained many of 
these ideas also in The Twelve Parts, which I composed for 
correcting the inflection (i‘rab) of the language of the He- 
brews. And if the nation reads this book and its youth study 
it, they will be benefited by these ten benefits: they will 
become eloquent (tafassahat) in the language and its order 


°° For background on Sefer Ha-Galuy, see Malter (1913, 487-89; 1921, 
269-71) and Harkavy (1891, 133-49). 


7m iN gland ab Caryd leall tll OLS 3 She tJ ode cat LS 
eel) Vy h gb Lead US oe La eae LS Slay plladl ails 4d eats dal 
condsll Lgoled dally GES Le LY 15 1518 pall pall dal Ole] cemerad Lgl ol 
AIM clk! SAF EUS 3 Sy Lilacs Lpellasy Sal 3 cored pile ys! ody, 
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and its connection [of sentences], and by that [very thing] 

will it come about like the saying of Isaiah (32.4), “and the 

heart of the hasty will understand knowledge and the 

tongue of the stammerers will hasten to speak clear 

[things].” 

Saadia, making a reference to what he had already ex- 
pressed in Sefer Ha-Egron (The Book of Hebrew Poetry), says that 
he was pained at the fact that the community had forgotten the 
Hebrew language. Accordingly, he composed both his book on 
poetry and his work on Hebrew grammar to correct this problem. 
Interestingly, he expresses his purposes as 4x) axnyx nenyn> 
PINION (= opi eel dal Cle! cea) ‘for correcting the irab of 
the language of the Hebrews’. The semantic range of the Arabic 
term iTdab is varied. In the Arabic grammatical tradition, it often 
refers to elements of proper declension or inflection (Lane 1863- 
1893). Among other Hebrew grammarians writing in Judeo-Ara- 
bic, it may refer specifically to the niqqud (i.e., vowel pointing; 
Blau 2006). Given the content of Saadia’s grammar book, a sim- 
ilar meaning is also possible here. On the other hand, it could 
also refer more broadly to correct, clear, or proper language use. 
Indeed, later in the passage Saadia notes that those who learn 
from his works will become fasih ‘eloquent’ in the language.*® 
This purpose is then associated with a prophetic verse from Isaiah 
(32.4), which Saadia quotes in Biblical Hebrew—we will return 
to the significance of this verse for Saadia’s mission and language 


ideology later. In the meantime, this passage gives rise to a few 


°° For a detailed exposition of the term fasih in Saadia, see below. 


questions: What was the nature of this nisydn ‘forgetting’ of He- 
brew? Who exactly was al-umma ‘the nation’ who forgot the lan- 
guage? What sort of competence in Hebrew was Saadia hoping 


to restore to the community? What would be the appropriate 
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venue and context for its use? 


Harkavy 1891), the latter part of which we have already treated 


above (see 81.1.1), may help answer some of these questions (re- 


A passage from the introduction to Sefer Ha-Egron (44-45; 


peated portion from §1.1.1 in grey): 


oxdo5x pinva Xd NIP ONT OANNID pya 7x DpRnoK 12 7 NADI 
na potno axgna 7) xoxnda xaxd. ond ysis 757 nasa caqydx 
mega Sonn poya xd Ss tox a yo NVA nN 7579 :mvadsy oy 
xoindn 7a oad kan XPD 782 1N5DN On RINT Ay Aaa xin 
in eigds roads 1 ona NN 7D Pando’ IRD yw On RII 
axnad>sx ax conn vasxipdsx 71) To71 anDS in Tonadxi Sopds 

59 1Dox 1 75N1 ONION 7 POxIOND ONTIY NAL 


And the Ishmaelites also recognise that one of their best 
saw a people that could not speak the Arabic kalam elo- 
quently (la yufsihain) and this troubled him. So he laid out 
for them a concise composition in a book, by which they 
might be guided unto (linguistic) eloquence (al-fasih). In 


59 
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the same way, I have seen many of the Israelites not look- 

ing unto that which has been transmitted of the eloquence 

(fasih) of our language and that which is difficult in it. 

When they speak, much of what they utter is grammati- 

cally wrong. When they compose and recite poetry, that 

which spreads among them from the ancient foundations 

(i.e., the poetic rules) is little, and that which is abandoned 

[so that it is not governed by these rules] is more. And so 

it is in [their] rhymes, such that the book itself (i.e., the 

Bible) has become like something obscure to them with re- 

spect to [its] idiom or [like] a collection of sayings [with- 

out any connection]. 

The overall hypothesis of our book is that, while it has long 
been understood that the Hebrew grammatical tradition inher- 
ited many of its conventions from the Arabic grammatical tradi- 
tion, the Hebrew grammarians may also have inherited a lan- 
guage ideology from the Arabic grammarians. Although many of 
the examples adduced in support of our theory require some spec- 
ulation or inference, this is not at all the case here. 

Indeed, this is a key passage to support our overall hypoth- 
esis. In this text, Saadia does not reference this Arabic grammar- 
ian for the sake of elucidating a point of grammar or comparing 
morphology. Rather, the reference focuses on the attitude and 
response of the Arabic grammarian in the face of a linguistic cri- 


sis. According to Harkavy (1891, 44-45), oayeid pyr (= (2x 


reals) ‘one of their best’ may refer to Abi al-‘Abbas Ahmad ibn 
Yahya (d. 904 CE), also known as Tha‘lab. The fact that Saadia 


compares this Arabic grammarian’s situation with his own mis- 
sion and context is of great interest. Saadia continues by more 


specifically defining the nature of the linguistic crisis in his own 
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sphere. While he clearly acknowledges the fact that the Jewish 
community is producing and interacting with Hebrew regularly 
in different contexts, their competence is inadequate. They have 
neglected—and thus are not producing—the mursal ‘that which 
has been passed down’ of the fasih ‘eloquence’ of the language. 

Accordingly, Saadia begins to list a number of ways in 
which the community is falling short of the fasih of the language. 
As we have already noted above (see §1.1.1), the contexts in 
which Saadia critiques the nation’s use of language are all per- 
formative. Furnishing them with the necessary grammatical ma- 
terial to succeed in these performative areas, then, will become 
instrumental in helping them on the path to al-fasaha, which was 
a central goal of Saadia’s work. 

Indeed, as in the Arabic grammarians, the term fasdha is 
especially important in Saadia’s language ideology. The precise 
meaning of this term, however, requires further explication. We 
may shed further light on how Saadia understood this term 
(within the context of his own language ideology) by addressing 
his use of it in the Arabic title of his grammar book. 

Though Saadia’s Hebrew grammar is commonly referred to 
as 4x55x an> (~ dali —-S) ‘The Books of the Language’, he also 


calls it by the name ;™iN72y>x Aad mxa axnd (~ 4a) cenad OLS 
cxelpal) ‘The Book of the Fasih of the Language of the Hebrews’ 
(Skoss 1952a, 283, 290-91). As hinted at above, much of the sig- 


nificance of this latter title hangs on the interpretation of the 
word fasih. While Skoss’s (1952a, 283, 291) translation of ‘ele- 
gance’ is typical, it may not capture the full sense of what this 


word would have meant for Saadia. Rather, the precise sense of 
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this word ought to be examined in light of Saadia’s other writings 
and in light of writings from the same period. Such an analysis 
can even help further clarify Saadia’s motivation and purposes in 
composing ‘The Book of the Fasih of the Language of the He- 
brews’. 

A helpful clue may be found in Duna§ ben Labrat’s (920- 
990 CE) references to Saadia’s work. Writing in Hebrew, Dunas 
does not call Saadia’s work by its Arabic title, but rather refers to 
it in Hebrew by names such as wtpn pw minx 150 sefer sahut Ison 
haq-qodes ‘The Book of the sahiit of the Holy Language’ and 750 
ayn nw niny sefer sahtit §6n h5-ivri ‘The Book of the sahit of 
the Hebrew Language’ (Schroter 1866, 26-27; Skoss 1952a, 283; 
1952b, 75-76). The word sahiit is a noun formed by adding the 
abstract nominal -iit ending to the adjective sah, which is a par- 
ticularly rare word in Hebrew, being attested only four times in 
the entire Bible. In fact, of those four occurrences, it is only used 
once with reference to language or speaking. This single occur- 
rence is found in Isaiah 32.4. 

Fortunately, Saadia’s Arabic translation of this verse from 
Isaiah has been preserved. The Hebrew text of Isaiah 32.4 reads 
ining 737) aqAn ody pw nyt? par oA: 1291 ‘And the heart of 
the hasty will understand knowledge, and the tongue of the stam- 
merers will hasten to speak sdhdt’. According to the traditional 
vocalisation, the Hebrew word sdhot is the feminine plural form 
of the adjective sah. Therefore, the meaning would be something 


along the lines of ‘things that are sah’. Saadia translates this verse 


°° For the vocalisation of consonantal nin SHWT as sahiit, see Becker 
(2013). 
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into Arabic as oxd23 pion Diyds yobs) ADaynds onan ptdabx api 
FINYBOR (~ Salah IS End onell ally Bell pet geld! yldy) 
‘and the hearts of the stupid will understand knowledge and the 
tongues of foreigners will hasten to speak al-fasaha’ (Derenbourg 
1896, 47). What is of particular note here is that Saadia translates 
the Hebrew word sdhot as al-fasaha.*' This seems to indicate that 
Isaiah 32.4 may be connected, at least conceptually, to the title 
of Saadia’s grammar.” Further, as we noted at the beginning of 
this section, Saadia’s comments in the introduction to Sefer Ha- 
Galuy understand his grammatical work as a means by which this 
prophetic verse (Isaiah 32.4) will come to fulfilment. Therefore, 
it is clear that Saadia was not only aware of this verse from Isaiah, 
but that it represented the very goal of his work. Accordingly, it 
would not be over-stepping to suggest that Saadia may have had 
this verse in mind when he referred to his work as The Book of 
the Fasih of the Language of the Hebrews.®* 


°! Harkavy calls attention to the relationship between sahot and fasaha 
in Saadia’s work (Harkavy 1891, 32 n. 3, 32-35, 55 n. 5). He also com- 
pares some of Saadia’s terminology in the Arabic title of his grammar 
to parallels among the Arabic grammarians (Harkavy 1891, 32 n. 3). 


©? The connection between sahiit hal-I5s6n ‘the sahiit of the language’, 
Isaiah 32.4, and Saadia Gaon has already been pointed out in Kokin 
(2013, 167-68). Kokin highlights the debate about whether there could 
be any other standard for pure Hebrew than the biblical text itself. 
According to Kokin, it is in such a context that medieval grammarians 
were concerned with sahut hal-l3son in the sense of ‘purity of language’. 
For Saadia, the term sahut had a similar connotation regarding conform- 
ity with biblical style. 


63 See the previous footnote. 
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We have thus placed the title of Saadia’s grammar within 
the context of its purpose. We have not yet, however, defined 
precisely what the content of the words sdhdt or fasaha might 
have been for Saadia.®* In a roughly contemporary Hebrew-Ara- 
bic dictionary, David ben Abraham al-Fasi (10th c. CE) associates 
the word sdhot in Isaiah 32.4 with n&xidx oxd2x (= calli aI) 


‘clear speech’ (Skoss 1936-1945, II:505-06). Therefore, in light 
of Dunas ben Labrat’s references to Saadia’s title and the fact that 
Saadia uses the word fasdha to translate sdhdt, the title of the 
book may be better rendered as ‘The Book of the Clarity of the 
Language of the Hebrews’.® It must be stressed, however, that any 
particular English gloss of fasa@ha or sdhot in Saadia’s works is 
limited in how much it can convey. The full semantic load carried 
by these terms can only be clarified by understanding their asso- 
ciation with a particular linguistic register of Hebrew. 

For this, we may turn to the example of Sefer Ha-Galuy. This 
work was written during Saadia’s time in exile after being ex- 
pelled from the Gaonate by the Exilarch, David ben Zakkai. The 
main purpose of Sefer Ha-Galuy was to vindicate himself in the 
conflict with David ben Zakkai and defend himself against his 
detractors. Though the work was first published in Hebrew, it 
was later supplemented by an Arabic version. It should be noted, 


however, that the Arabic version was not merely a translation; 


4 According to Skoss (1952b, 76), the abstract nominal form sahiit re- 
fers to ‘grammatical correctness of speech’, but such a definition raises 
further questions. 

°° Note also how Malter (1913, 495) translates niny 1279 Idabbér sshot 
as ‘to speak plainly’. 
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rather, it also included a lengthy introduction and explanatory 
notes of the original Hebrew, and was designed to respond to 
various accusations that had been made against some of the con- 
tents of the earlier Hebrew version (Malter 1921, 269-71). The 
main part of the book begins as follows (Malter 1921, 389; 
Harkavy 1891, 180-81): 

SOIR DT NIN’ WAX IDI POM) AW ONDA NAA DD AT 


The words of The Open Book, which is stored-up with ob- 
servational learning and treasure-laden with moral instruc- 
tion. The sayings of sdhot are its treasure (chest). 


This short description of the book’s contents is telling. It 
mentions both observational learning and moral instruction as 
benefits to be derived from it (Malter 1921, 389). The last sen- 
tence, however, is curious. In the Arabic note, Saadia explicates 
ning ‘Vax *imré shot ‘sayings of sdhot’ as MND>N ONION (~ PIS! 
cneall) ‘eloquent speech’ (Harkavy 1891, 181). Moreover, while 
Malter (1921, 389) understands }n¥ix ’6sdr0 as ‘its treasure’, both 
the Hebrew term and its explication in the Arabic note as n115 (= 
4i;+,) may point more towards the idea of a ‘storehouse’. There- 
fore, while we should not disregard the fact that Saadia regards 


the sayings of sdhdt as a sort of treasure in themselves, he may be 


°° divré sefer hag-golity hak-k3miis ra’avd v-h3stin miisdr ?imré sahot hem 
0sdr0. 

*” See also Saadia’s translation of *moyix *Osrot3y as *Pxtd (= _441+) ‘my 
vaults; my treasuries’ in Deut. 32.34 as support for the translation of 
‘storehouse’. For Saadia’s translation of Deut. 32.34, see Bodenheimer 
(1856, 67). 
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saying that they are actually a kind of storehouse—or treasure 
‘chest’—in which the learning and moral instruction is brought 
to the reader. That is, the ‘sayings of sdhot’ would not merely be 
referring to a particular section or an occasional proverb found 
in the book, but rather to the style of language used consistently 
throughout the entirety of the work. The linguistic style itself is 
the means by which the learning and moral instruction is com- 
municated. On this point, it is worth noting that the moralistic 
dimension of proper or correct speech is part of the concept of a 
standard language ideology. Utilising a special cultural posses- 
sion (i.e., the standard language) for performance in the public 
sphere should require professional capabilities, including moral 
authority. Linguistic competence and morality thus go hand-in- 
hand in this case. 

What, then, is the type of language used by Saadia in Sefer 
Ha-Galuy? Beyond any doubt, it is marked by a relentless attempt 
to imitate and reproduce the Hebrew characteristic of the Bible 
(Malter 1913, 488; Malter 1921, 269).°° In the mind of Saadia, 
then, the words sdhot and al-fasdha were to be applied primarily 
to the Hebrew language and style characteristic of the Bible.° 
Moreover, Saadia notes that he wrote the book xXpoan x73[ 8 ]7A4y 
RAYA NINO NPONID (~ Lorber Lorne Lanwled Linde Llc) ‘in Hebrew, 


versed with verses, pointed (with vowels), and accented (with 


°8 See the beginning of the main Hebrew section in Harkavy (1891, 180- 
81); Schechter (1903, 4—7). 

°° In Sefer Ha-Egron (his book on Hebrew poetry), however, Saadia does 
not have a problem with citing extra-biblical ‘ancient’ poets as examples 
of good Hebrew poetry (see chapter 4, §2.1.3). 
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te‘amim)’ (Malter 1913, 490, 496). In other words, Saadia did not 
only imitate the biblical style of language, but he formatted his 
book exactly like the biblical text (Malter 1913, 488; Malter 
1921, 269). This sort of orthographic and codicological presen- 
tation thus serves to guide the process of enregisterment (see 
chapter 3, §2.2) with respect to Saadia’s own compositions as ex- 
emplary models of pure and correct Hebrew. In other words, the 
‘biblical’ traits of the physical artefact of the text itself would thus 
encourage readers to enregister the linguistic signs used by Saa- 
dia to an idealised ‘biblical’ register. In sum, it is the style of He- 
brew exemplified in Saadia’s poetic compositions in Sefer Ha-Ga- 
luy that is to serve as an exemplar for the nation to imitate in its 
quest to achieve Hebrew eloquence. 

That Saadia regarded his poetic Hebrew compositions in 
Sefer Ha-Galuy in this way is further confirmed by another pas- 
sage from the book, in which he outlines his plans to restore 
al-fasaha to the people (Malter 1913, 493-94, 498-99; Harkavy 
1891, 156-57): 

denobxo gta ndyi tx moan oxdadsx pon Anxdsxy poypnouxndri 

FORO cOTINyAT OFANvS OND yp AA pAaim An WM 

neava xdx nnaqya dnon x5 oxdo 52 7x2 TR nNNwdoER oO yn 


nop xoxiciuxynds Toda Ayn nn pyre pya dipdsr °) Aynin 
naam 


The second [part] is teaching the nation how to compose 
kalam and its obscurity. Therefore, I have made this [book] 


70 = Ore 4 ogk> Ope ClllS Ihe cere 5) Anse 4 eis eal Lvl wah sly 
asin Joo VAIS JS IS 5! Lac) Lparled EIUy galery gills pls le 4 
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as a lamp, the example of which they should imitate 

(yahdtin hadwahu), and by which they should have brought 

to their attention [the proper] ordering of their discourse 

and meanings. The third [part] is teaching them the con- 

nections [of sentences], since the sense of every speech 

(kalam) would not be complete, except by connections [of 

sentences] that are combined with one another in the say- 

ing so that the meanings become clear by that [very thing]. 

Otherwise, it is corrupted and changed. 

It is clear from the first passage of Sefer Ha-Galuy examined 
in this section that Saadia hoped to help the nation become fasih 
through reading and studying his grammar book. This passage, 
however, confirms what we have just now argued about his less 
explicit (and complementary) method of instructing the commu- 
nity. He says that he has made the book nArin pin ixnod>x2 (= 


ogd> Ybor cll) ‘as a lamp, the example of which they should 


imitate’. The community can become fasih not only by learning 
grammar in a systematic way through Kitab fasih lughat al-‘ib- 
raniyyin, but also by imitating the Hebrew style of Saadia himself 
in Sefer Ha-Galuy.”! This, of course, is consistent with the fact that 
Saadia wrote the entire book in biblical style. 

Whether writing a grammar book containing systematic in- 
struction in Biblical Hebrew (e.g., Kitab fasih lughat al-‘ibraniyyin) 
or composing poetry as a literary exemplar to be imitated (e.g., 
Sefer Ha-Galuy), then, Saadia frames his work as a response to 
55x Horde px701 (= dail) ZY! glh.s) ‘the nation forgetting the lan- 


guage’. From an ideological perspective, all such work of Saadia 


7: According to Malter (1921, 269), one purpose of Sefer Ha-Galuy was 
that “it serve as a model of elegant Hebrew style.” 
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was motivated by the disappointment he experienced at seeing 
just how much the fasih of the language (i.e., biblical style) had 
been neglected among the nation. This ‘complaint tradition’ (see 
chapter 3, 882.1.4—2.1.5) thus became the catalyst for his mission 
to restore al-fasdha to the nation through his grammar book and 


other writings. 


2.1.2. Judah ben David Hayyij (945-1000 CE) 


While we have treated the theme of a ‘complaint tradition’ in 
Saadia’s works most extensively, we also find evidence of this 
same phenomenon among other Hebrew grammarians. The pas- 
sage from the introduction to Hayyiij’s (945-1000 CE) work on 
weak verbal morphology—though already treated above in part 
(see §1.1.2) due to its relevance for the performance contexts of 
Hebrew usage—is also relevant here. We thus address it now in 
its fuller context, breaking it into parts (Kitab al-af‘al dawat hurif 
al-lin, 1; Jastrow 1897): 


Chelly call Sym ge SLY OLS Mia 8 29 alo or Gow JE 
SI ot oS oF Waal ih 1B Lek sleaty Lgileul gle Qe Sila 
SLY Shed CAS gg WE Lage aly Uguler day Ugsdeely Leal! 
BE DE paletly pale Fb Yglerrn Le LES oll Gyr Olys 

yall 
Yahya ibn Dawid (i.e., Hayyiij) said, “My purpose (gharadi) 
in [writing] this book is to clarify the Hebrew weak and 
elongated letters (i.e., semivowels) and to call attention to 
their various forms and conjugations. The matter of [the 


conjugation of weak verbs] has been hidden from many of 
the people with respect to their weakness, defectiveness, 
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precise meanings, and the extent of their declivity, so that 

they do not know how weak verbs conjugate and they fre- 

quently use them (yasta‘miliinaha) in their speeches (ft 

hutabihim) and their poems (as‘@rihim) in an incorrect man- 

ner (‘ala ghayr al-sawab).” 

Hayytj begins this section by explicitly stating that his pur- 
pose in writing his book was to clarify weak verbal morphology 
in response to the fact that people regularly misconjugate weak 
verbs in their speeches and poems. As was the case with Saadia, 
the impetus for writing a grammatical work was witnessing the 
corruption or neglect of pure and correct Hebrew among the 
masses. The grammatical treatise is thus meant to help the people 
recover the fasdha of Hebrew, namely that which is consistent 
with biblical style and norms. He then goes on to cite some ex- 
amples of such misconjugations in roughly contemporary compo- 
sitions (Kitab al-af‘al dawat hurif al-lin, 1-2; Jastrow 1897): 


DINA RMD TT aS oe: 3d SB eS GSI hee HE Le yen 
WY? AW? oye decy INDY G5! Indy DI wpa IAA Ow pT 
cd Bo LAY Gall SLB ope VS V teal be fee Sb G2BS oy 
cy ty Tay? 3&4 nm ona ay? mm 13399 7 Las ley ow LS 
oy YI) Og Y alee 5! asl oy Na Ra RIT TVA TY TD 

dh Caled Le AUS eal LS’ yd Bm ee fad 


And they use [weak verbs] in an improper way, like some- 
one who said in one of his sayings (kalam), “Behold, the 
man was found—known—before he was created, and sanc- 
tified before he was formed (sroto),” in which he derived 
‘his forming (sr6to)’ by asserting that it was (the infinitive) 
of ‘he formed (y3sar), I formed (y3sarti)’, yet was not aware 
that such an infinitive does not inflect as if it were from a 
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root whose third consonant is weak, as we will clarify 

[later]. [The same one] also said, “Why should the children 

of the buds adorn themselves (15d) with brooches and ear- 

rings?” taking ‘to adorn (15%d)’ as if it is from “and you 

shall adorn yourself with an ornament (v-‘dit ‘edi)” (Ezek. 

23.40), “she shall put on (ta‘de) her ornaments” (Isa. 

61.10), and “adorn yourself (‘adé) with majesty and exal- 

tation!” (Job 40.10). But he was not sensitive to the fact 

that such verbs are not based on roots with a weak second 

radical, as will become clear from my upcoming exposition 

of the topic. 

In the first example, Hayyij criticises the form ininy srdto 
‘his forming’ as an improper formation of the infinitive of 1¥° 
ydsar as if it were a IIlI-y root instead of a I-y root. Presumably, 
though unattested in the Bible, the proper infinitive would be 
something like 1% ysor. In the second example, Hayytj critiques 
the form 732 15%id as an improper formation of the infinitive of 
nty ‘3d as if it were a II-w root instead of a III-y root. Presuma- 
bly, though also absent from the Bible, the ‘correct’ form would 
be something like nity} la‘ad6t. Both examples identified as mis- 
takes by Hayyij are from the Mahberet of the tenth-century An- 
dalusian philologist and poet Menahem ben Saruq (ca 920-ca 
970 CE), who also happened to be Hayyiij’s teacher (Yahalom 
and Katsumata 2014, 104). Without quoting any authors specifi- 
cally, Hayyiij then goes on to cite many examples of misconjuga- 
tion of weak roots. 

It is significant to note, however, that such examples based 
on analogy actually have a long history in Hebrew, even within 
the Bible itself. Note how an analogy comparable to 1% ysor = 


nny srdt is also found in the biblical example niap sfot (from the 
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root y-s-p) ‘adding’ (Isa. 30.1). Similarly, an analogy comparable 
to nity ‘adot — iy Ud is attested in the biblical form :ma) viz 
(from the root b-z-y) ‘to be despised’ (Prov. 12.8). In light of such 
comparable analogies, Hayyiij’s insistence that the forms used by 
Menahem ben Saruq are ‘incorrect’ reflects the codification of a 
‘standard’ language with more regularity even than the Bible it- 
self, even though what is ‘correct’ is presented as that which is 
consistent with the Bible. Moreover, it also ignores the fact that 
such forms could develop naturally or even artfully in a living 
and dynamic performance language, just as many comparable 
analogies occur in the piyyutim (Rand 2014, 158-59). Hayytj 
may thus be correcting linguistic norms that developed naturally 
in a performance context and attempting to bring them more into 
conformity with a general systematised and regularised paradigm 
of ‘Biblical Hebrew’ morphology. 

Hayytj goes on to lament the state of the language if such 
misconjugations are allowed. When the speaker can conjugate 
weak verbs s|,| 4 CaS ‘however he wants’—presumably with 
some analogical basis—then the following occurs (Kitab al-af‘al 
dawat hurdaf al-lin, 2-3; Jastrow 1897): 

ofl SAI bead! SY Laylyel Sigty labgte Se Alg aa) Ql ne pigs 

pel Nba eh) Uy. WAS oS Bm aed yl ane ed ey od Ge 

64 LS lbs aigey alll ly pd carey ABLE oll Gym daily 

gis Lraty giles! ad ety 
The structures of the language are thus demolished, its bor- 


ders are laid waste, and its walls are collapsed, since a verb 
whose first root consonant is weak becomes a verb whose 
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second or third root consonant is weak, etc.... When I ob- 

served such interchanges happening particularly with the 

weak consonants, I composed this book about it—with the 

help and support of God—in which I clarified their various 

forms and conjugations. 

As the passage continues, Hayytij waxes poetic in his description 
of just how much destruction has befallen the language as a result 
of such a cavalier treatment of weak verbs among orators and 
poets. This constitutes an example of the ‘complaint tradition’ par 
excellence. And, once again, in response to the corruption of the 
language by the masses, Hayyiij decides to compose this book to 
clarify the proper conjugation of such forms. As already noted 
above, however, Hayyij ‘clarifying’ the correct conjugation of 
such forms is actually Hayyij himself attempting to institution- 
alise what he believes should be the ‘standard’ form of the lan- 
guage based on his own language ideology of what constitutes 
pure Hebrew. 

He goes on to explain his methods in determining what con- 
stitutes a proper form to include in the book. By gathering all 
attested weak verbal forms in the Bible, he is able either to es- 
tablish a ‘correct’ form based on attestation or to reconstruct it 
based on qiyds ‘systematic analogy’ to attested forms. The result 
of this scouring and extension of biblical data Hayyiij explains as 
follows (Kitab al-af‘al dawat hurif al-lin, 3; Jastrow 1897): 


UY gE ye cag Le Gd ty aily ead L5H US oS 
ness) eal op 6 A299 es Lee wt i pe lg al clés ol 


EAN IS play eral 
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...So that this will be the most comprehensive [version] of 

what I set out to clarify and the most eloquent (ablagh) of 

what I intended in terms of deriving benefit from the book 

(al-kitab), if God wills it. And what has prepared me to 

make an account and description of this is something of 

good eloquent (fasih) diction and perfect order of speech 

(kalam)... 
According to Hayyuj, his book will comprehensively provide the 
reader with everything necessary to use weak verbs correctly and 
eloquently. As the passage continues, he goes on to describe the 
result of giving heed to his work, namely replicating the elo- 
quence of the ‘ancient Hebrews’, which passage we have already 
quoted and discussed earlier in this volume (see chapter 4, 
§2.1.1). It should also be noted that Hayyij feels the need to es- 
tablish his own credentials. He is equipped to determine the cor- 
rect forms of weak verbs because he himself has already achieved 
something of eloquence with respect to correct Hebrew. By first 
critiquing the Hebrew of others and subsequently setting himself 
up as an authority fit to determine proper forms, he both furthers 
the complaint tradition and (implicitly) encourages his readers to 


enregister the form of Hebrew he is codifying as fasih. 


2.1.3. David ben Abraham al-Fasi (10th c. CE) 


David ben Abraham al-Fasi (10th c. CE) also seems to view the 
composition of his lexicon against the backdrop of the deteriora- 
tion of Hebrew among the masses. When discussing his methods 
and motivations for writing his lexicon, he writes the following 
(Skoss 1936-1945, I:1): 
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Avxd on7ax ONTYpP TYpRI TOT a uNTpPN 17 ADO WOR mR 
xD| TDN NA pya7| AaENayds nodxd 7x1 poIdxi rnd vpn 
3a 7mm ging> xinnxe Tp mn ya pabnan xabdydsx oxtn 0d Fx 48 
NPUNON XALNUX NTI VPN nowixa xnoKAdDS ponynon 

PRDINVD 


I saw fit to follow in the footsteps of those who have gone 
before me in this and to pursue their purpose and method, 
especially with respect to the meaning of arrangement and 
order. And if the expression differs among some of those 
who have reported it, then [it must be said] that there is 
no harm if scholars remain divided with respect to how our 
language has come down to us, especially when we our- 
selves are unable to use its words, since otherwise it would 
be wiped out (indarasat), its usages would become remote 
(ba‘udat), and its meanings would be buried (istaghraqat). 


Al-Fasi appears to exhibit somewhat more humility in his 
attitude towards the language and its grammar than Saadia or 
Hayytij. He acknowledges, first of all, that he is following in the 
footsteps of previous grammarians and lexicographers. There are 
thus cases where various scholars exhibit disagreement with re- 
spect to a particular Hebrew word. Nevertheless, rather than 
abandon the work or set himself up as the sole authority on a 


particular matter, he allows for variance of opinion—a common 


Te 


2m gine PLL padtley patiad Leahy EUS GB ged oe Sar pel cals 
cto clobdl SI8 ob 3 He WE Se be Gow 3 Hl MLE oly Gedly Sl 
Lgl él oder dee cotls Gb plaaree po opely led Lo BE oy 
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feature of Karaite thought during this period—since the most im- 
portant thing is to provide resources for keeping knowledge of 
Hebrew alive in the community. 

What al-Fasi is essentially saying here is that even though 
there may not be a consensus among scholars regarding certain 
words, the need to restore proper Hebrew is so dire—the people 
(including himself) are not really using the language at this 
point—that it is far more important to address the urgent need 
and to supply the people with some kind of guidance than to have 
the language be lost. Without at least making some attempt to 
restore Hebrew proficiency, the language would be wiped out 
(nowtik = cw), its usages would become remote (nty1 = 
4x), and its meanings would be buried (npaNnoX = 3 x01). 

On this point, it is significant that he does not ‘other’ the 
community who has neglected the language in the way that Saa- 
dia and Hayyiij do. Rather, he includes himself in those neglect- 
ing the language by noting that scholarly caution is irrelevant 
and unnecessary RAONDON PIAYNOA Wa INN (= oplewwe pS opay 
bw) ‘while we ourselves are unable to use its words’. Indeed, as 


Milroy points out, the ‘complaint tradition’ is not limited to those 
whose voices are considered authoritative on language. It is also 
often found among language users who regard themselves as part 
of the community neglecting the language (see chapter 3, 882.1.4- 
2.1.5). This likely shows just how far such an ideology has pene- 
trated into the community, which serves to further solidify the 
canonicity of the ‘standard’ language outside of everyday speech 


and colloquial language. 
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Al-Fasi’s more modest posture towards his own linguistic 
proficiency can also be seen in his apologetic for his authorship 
of his lexicon (Skoss 1936-1945, I:1-2): 


Aningn xa 52 727 axnDoN NIT PORN 1d 7a RITVIN NMA TN 
NRWR1 KXAANY NIWI Aaxtaydsx A> yo WANK ANinKgl WuxyA 
22] Son Spronn tayo xn yn tajdsi Aprods aon xnnxdas 
~>y atpn jt Aa5>x Anion ->y otpne 7s 70 Aidt Org Ap[|nbs 
*aNnT OAS PID NOTES Ap yy Xd °F v>e Ads nyt Ron| ToT 
18 70 D>yndx °de Jind xr ndy yea pir -ypia xix Anya ba 
andy Tp xn aon ALNP]OX DOT Tk ADN’0ds Tt yn yad1 a DOR 

73599 Wilds Texpd>> atin pad 


We shall begin with what we have promised with respect 
to composing this book, mentioning whatever of its mean- 
ings and chapters comprise it with respect to the Hebrew 
language, interpreting its riddles, and clarifying its ne- 
glected areas according to the energy and effort [that lie 
within me]. [And this I will do], even though I strongly 
feel that I deserve the lowest place among the company (of 
grammarians, lexicographers, etc.) and am of too low of a 
rank to be worthy of taking up the task of interpreting and 
explaining the language. That someone like me should 
even take up this task is merely due to the fact that neces- 
sity (al-dartira) requires it; it is not at all due to any 


73 me aslosd ately alles arena le |S SS) OLS Ide Cadi oye ay Legl Ley Codes 
ery ee Ne ee gery Sas Cn Oe Leary realty Lal all A) 
Laed EUS cle crtis Sly SU) das gle pel ol op dey> Spl AB 8 Jom 
nas Ging ay UI Bane Jo slay al Gpi later 8g ye V dee J yy pall ces 
(EB preg oT Lele day coe oSUy erat lel ol oy abet I eV hy pale 
aud es) LoL loge ye OS aeke HBL Cane. 
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strength I find in myself above my contemporaries (ahl 

zamani). Rather, I readily acknowledge my own lack and 

accept the weakness of my own knowledge and that I am 

in greater need of instruction than of teaching someone 

else. Nevertheless, for reasons of expediency, the reader/ 

writer/artist(?) should sketch according to what he already 

knows so that it will be present for the one who wants to 

look at it. 

Even though this passage is clearly written within the 
framework of a ‘complaint tradition’, its tone starkly contrasts 
with that of Saadia and Hayyij. Al-Fasi is careful to point out to 
his readers that even he is not among the most exemplary of lan- 
guage users. Ironically, however, it is this modesty that more 
prominently reinforces the standard language ideology and the 
conviction that the canonical form of the language has been ne- 
glected among the masses. If even a prominent lexicographer like 
al-Fasi does not know the language sufficiently, then surely the 
state of Hebrew knowledge among the community is in dire 
straits. The fact that al-Fasi, unworthy in his own eyes, neverthe- 
less endeavours to compose his lexicon underscores just how 
powerfully the need was felt. The way in which he frames this 
need, in turn, serves to elevate the value of Hebrew proficiency 


among the community. 


2.2. Comparison with the Arabic Tradition 


The idea that pure and correct language had been neglected or 
corrupted among the masses, as comports with the ‘complaint 
tradition’, is also quite prevalent among the Arabic grammarians. 
Moreover, as Brustad (2016, 154) has demonstrated, from an ide- 


ological perspective, some of the Arabic grammarians frame the 
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emergence of grammar as a response to this deterioration of the 


language among the masses. 


2.2.1. Ibn Sallam al-Jumahi (d. 845/846 CE) 


Ibn Sallam al-Jumahi (d. 845/846 CE), for example, when dis- 
cussing the history of the Arabic language and the Basran gram- 
marians in his book about poets (Tabaqat fuhil al-Su‘ara’, Ibrahim 
2001, 1.29), writes the following about Abi al-Aswad al-Dw’ali 
(d. 688/689 CE):” 


IG bbe ally oll olehy SEY Us Bl 3 gradi bY ol 
fj. 25251 gf Gals e299 ele cel ab iby a a Od ope Sih 
Ksphe lS Brad! Jal Joy oS Ste oy abe op ae ox oll ay 
OSS ALS) Ces yall AIS Gesl > IS SI LL, «Coll 
Sel Gypy Slaarsly Jynially fold Ob aoe ops LI a. 

ely aly Sill 


The Basrans have chronological preeminence in the 
‘arabiyya with respect to grammar (nahw), the dialects of 
the Arabs (lughat al-‘arab), and less-attended-to rare forms 
(al-gharib ‘indyat-an). The first one who founded (assasa) 
the ‘arabiyya, pioneered its treatment as a subject (fataha 
babaha), traced its path (anhaja sabilaha), and codified its 
rules (wada‘a qiydsaha) was Abii al-Aswad al-Dwali, that is 
Zalim ibn ‘Amr ibn Sufyan ibn Jandal. Now he was a 
Basran man of superior intelligence.... [Al-Dwali did all 


” Portions of this passage are mentioned in Brustad (2016, 154). 
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this]’”° when the speech of the Arabs (kaldm al-‘arab) be- 

came disturbed (idtaraba) and native speech (al-saligiyya) 

took over. The leaders of the people were committing 

grammatical errors, so he composed a chapter on the 

‘agent’ (al-fa‘il), the ‘patient’ (al-maf‘al), the bound form in 

an idafa construction (al-mudaf), prepositions (hurtf al- 

jarr), the nominative (al-raf‘), the accusative (al-nasb), and 

the shortened prefix conjugation (al-jazm). 

In this passage, Ibn Sallam credits Abii al-Aswad al-Dw ali 
(d. 688/689 CE) with founding the Arabic grammatical tradition, 
at least with respect to its written codification. What is most sig- 
nificant from an ideological perspective, however, is that the 
“emergence of grammar” came about when —,s)| IS ~~! ‘the 


speech of the Arabs became disturbed’ (Brustad 2016, 154). Asa 
result of this disturbance in the transmission of the ‘arabiyya— 
quite plausibly the elevated performance register of the Arabic 


language—and its corpus, 44...J| .l¢ ‘native speech took over’.”° 


2 OSS 


© Lit.: ‘And this he said...’. Although the syntax is odd here, it is more 
clear in the formulation of al-Zubaydi (d. 989 CE) in his Tabaqat al- 
nahwiyyin wa-l-lughawiyyin (Ibrahim 1973, 21): cd, sl pal o dsl FS) 
el IS Geol ope Nay teks aroys lg. ees ‘and [al-Dwali] was 
the first who founded the ‘arabiyya, traced its paths, and codified its 
rules, and this when kalam al-‘arab became disturbed’. 

”© Further support for the idea that the ‘arabiyya and its corpus had to 
be transmitted faithfully is found in a passage in al-Farabi (d. 950 CE) 
in which he discusses 4el)\|,la .,U| ‘those who transmitted the language’ 
and is! wl gladly 4eUl [a Ul ‘those who transmitted the language, that 
is the Arabic language’ (see §3.2.2). 
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The term saligiyya has a number of nuances with respect to 
speech. Its connotations include not only that which is natural 
dialectally but also that which is free from elements acquired 
through learning, perhaps such as certain aspects of iTab (Lane 


1863-1893). This brought about a situation in which 4l,. 9\S 
Oger _»bLil ‘the leaders of the people were committing grammat- 


ical errors’ (Brustad 2016, 154). Consistent with the ‘complaint 
tradition’, then, the initial codification of grammar is ideologi- 
cally framed as a response to the prevalence of linguistic errors 
among the masses. It is worth noting, however, that the disturb- 
ance of kalam al-‘arab is blamed specifically on the people’s pre- 
occupation with the wars of conquest later in Ibn Sallam’s work 
(Ibrahim 2001, 1.34; Brustad 2016, 154). 


2.2.2. al-Jahiz (d. 868/869 CE) 

The complaint tradition is also quite clearly exemplified in al- 
Jahiz’s (d. 868/869 CE) Al-bayan wa-l-tabyin. After recounting 
the fact that some have gotten used to (es ‘error’ and cel es 


‘coarse speech’ in Arabic, he writes the following (1.162; Haroun 
1998): 
dala) fer «blll ser Age Rell! oS ol eI SI 5 os 
AS Rly Gyoelally BLY) BEY, Olly Hest, SD, 
bee sl 
So he who claims that eloquence (al-balagha) is [merely] 
about the hearer being able to understand the meaning of 


the speaker has thus regarded eloquence (al-fasaha) as 
equivalent to improper speech (al-lukna), error (al-hata’) 
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as equivalent to correctness (al-sawdb), obscurity as equiv- 

alent to clarity, ungrammaticality (al-malhiin) as equiva- 

lent to proper speech (al-mu‘rab), and all of it alike as ele- 

gant expression (bayadn). 
This comment occurs within the context of a longer passage in 
which al-Jahiz cites a number of grammatical errors made by the 
people. This particular instantiation of the complaint tradition is 
also part of a larger discourse in al-Jahiz that endeavours to ele- 
vate the Arabic spoken in Arabia, and especially that of the pe- 
riod of Muhammad. However, despite his complaints about the 
error-ridden speech of the people, because al-Jahiz presents the 
locus of pure Arabic among the Bedouin of the desert, especially 
those of the past, his readers are left without any direct access to 
those who could improve their ineloquence. As a result, they 
have to trust al-Jahiz to instruct them, since he has put in the 
work to acquire competence in proper Arabic speech (Webb 
2016, 299-301). Naturally, this ties into the ‘fieldwork topos’ ex- 
amined earlier (see chapter 4, 83.2.3). 


2.2.3. Lahn al-‘amma Genre 


Also relevant here as a particular instantiation of the complaint 
tradition is the genre known as lahn al-‘amma ‘solecisms (i.e., 
grammatical errors) of the lower classes’, which came about as 
standard language ideology became more embedded in the cul- 
ture. In fact, Brustad (2017, 50) argues that the complaint tradi- 
tion had become so entrenched in Arabic that it may be regarded 
as a ‘complaint genre’. 

The lahn al-‘amma genre generally consists of an opposition 


between what al-‘4mma say as opposed to what should be said, 
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with the former often being introduced by phrases like J, ‘you 
Say...’ OF (5/54 ‘they say...’ and the latter being introduced by 
phrases like  \,.e/l) ‘whereas the norm/correct form is...’. In 
other cases, the correct form is introduced by J, ‘you shall 
say...’, whereas the incorrect form is introduced by J,# ‘Y ‘you 
shall not say...’ (Pellat 2012). In still other cases, the incorrect 
form might also be introduced by Jl& ‘Y ‘shall not be said...’. 

Note the following example contrasting two ways of ex- 
pressing the patient of an action—prepositional phrases vs object 
suffixes on a verb—in the work Kitab md talhan fthi al-‘amma/al- 
‘awamm (Abdel-Tawab 1982, 102-03), attributed to al-Kisa’i (d. 
804/805 CE), though some dispute this attribution (see Pellat 
2012): 

Cai By renal LESS SLE Vy AU Coeraiy IU ES s Spit 

LEIS JE : Shs abt JB Call pS Min Wl Sty cod odb 

You shall say, ‘I thanked you (Sakartu laka)’ and ‘I coun- 

selled you (nasahtu laka)’, but [the following] shall not 

be said: ‘I thanked you (Sakartuka)’ or ‘I counselled you 

(nasahtuka)’. And ‘so-and-so counselled so-and-so (nasaha 

li-fulan)’ and ‘thanked him (Sakara lahu)’. This is kalam al- 

‘arab. God the Exalted One said, “Be thankful to me (uskur 

li) and to your parents” (Luqman [31.14]). 
Presumably, those portions introduced by Jl% Y ‘shall not be 
said...’ are based on expressions current among the speech of al- 
‘amma/al-‘awamm, whoever they might have been, whereas 
those portions introduced by J,4 ‘you shall say...’ reflect the pre- 
scriptions of the grammarians, which are described as being con- 
sistent with kalam al-‘arab. As a whole, then, the lahn al-‘amma 


genre points to a belief that the proper form of the language has 
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been neglected among the masses, who thus require instruction 
from linguistic authorities to recover it. 

It may be that the lahn al-‘amma genre was meant to help 
speakers correct the sorts of mistakes that they would make in 
oral performances. This may be indicated by the categories of 
lahn treated by Ibn al-Sikkit (d. 857/858 CE) in his Islah al-mantiq 
‘Benefitting Pronunciation’, where he treats semantic oppositions 
between homographic patterns like fad vs fil (= _|.5), fil vs ful 
(= }5), etc. These are the sorts of errors one might make if they 


only learned such words through reading or if there was regional 


variation in the nominal patterns of such words (Brustad 2010). 


2.3. Analysis 


In both the Hebrew and Arabic grammatical traditions, the com- 
position of grammatical works—or its initial emergence as a dis- 
cipline—is ideologically cast as a response to the deterioration of 
proper language use among the masses. In particular, witnessing 
grammatical mistakes by those engaging in the (performance) 
language—or complete neglect of it—is often what motivates the 
grammarian to compose his grammatical work. Hayyiij, for ex- 
ample, states that those delivering speeches and composing po- 
etry misconjugate weak verbs. Saadia laments the nation’s nisyan 
‘forgetting’ of the language. Al-Fasi acknowledges that proper 
Hebrew has been neglected to such an extent that the community 
(including himself) no longer even uses its words. He himself falls 
short of linguistic proficiency. In the Arabic tradition, this is par- 
alleled by Ibn Sallam’s report that kalam al-‘arab became dis- 


turbed and neglected during the Islamic conquests. As a result, 
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even the leaders of the people were making grammatical mis- 
takes. We might also note that the nature and content of Hayyiij’s 
treatise, namely pointing out morphological ‘errors’ and provid- 
ing the ‘correct’ forms, is reminiscent of the sorts of J,# ‘Y ‘you 
shall not say...’ vs J;# ‘you shall say...’ oppositions found in the 
lahn al-‘amma genre of the Arabic tradition. The identification of 
speech errors is also found in al-Jahiz’s Al-bayan wa-l-tabyin. 

In all of these cases, then, it becomes the hope of the gram- 
marian that providing the people with grammatical resources 
will encourage a ‘return’ to linguistic proficiency in the pure lan- 
guage. In both Saadia and Hayyij, it is believed that attending to 
their works will lead their readers to become fasih in the language 
like their biblical ancestors. Al-Fasi, more modestly, is just trying 
to prevent the language from being wiped out entirely. Abi al- 
Aswad al-Dwali very practically begins with an exposition of var- 
ious grammatical features (e.g., ‘agent’, ‘patient’, case system), 
presumably to encourage proper usage. 

These trends in both traditions continue multiple themes of 
a standard language ideology, especially that of the ‘complaint 
tradition’ (see chapter 3, 882.1.4-2.1.5). Critiquing the commu- 
nity for linguistic mistakes also upholds the belief that there are 
‘correct’ and ‘incorrect’ forms of the language apart from any ref- 
erence to mutual intelligibility or functionality (see chapter 3, 
§2.1.3). This is especially clear in Hayyiij’s critique of ‘misconju- 
gating’ weak verbs in speeches and poems. Moreover, the fact 
that grief at the community’s linguistic failures is often expressed 
in relation to their ‘forgetting’ or ‘losing’ the language, which was 


better known in earlier times, also serves to underscore the idea 
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that the language is a cultural possession (see chapter 3, 82.1.1), 
even if the people have not treated it with the value it deserves. 
Finally, that the complaint tradition served as the catalyst for the 
composition of grammatical treatises also feeds into other ele- 
ments of a standard language ideology. In particular, composing 
a grammar institutionalises and/or serves to maintain the stand- 
ard canonical language (see chapter 3, 82.1.6). Depending on 
how the work of grammar is presented in relation to various cul- 
tural values—especially with respect to its author and its codico- 
logical format—it may also encourage readers to enregister the 
linguistic features described therein to a particular variety or reg- 
ister (chapter 3, §2.2). 


3.0. Blaming Foreign Languages: «gs! 3 ELS 


With all the ‘complaining’ of the grammarians about the linguis- 
tic deficiencies of the masses—and how they ‘forgot’ the lan- 
guage—one of their contemporaries might wonder why this hap- 
pened in the first place. If this was not always the case, what 
caused the Hebrew linguistic abilities of the masses to decline so 
precipitously? At least at some point in the history of both gram- 
matical traditions, the influx of foreigners and/or foreign lan- 
guages are blamed for the decline of proficiency in the standard 
language among the people. What is particularly interesting in 
each tradition, however, is how grammarians of different times 
and/or cultural contexts hold different views on this matter. In 
some cases, certain societal changes that took place over time 
might have given rise to such a negative attitude towards foreign- 


ers and/or foreign languages. In other cases, different cultural 
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settings might have led to differing views among contemporaries. 
In any event, a negative attitude towards foreign languages does 
not appear to have been a universally held ideology throughout 
the histories of each tradition. Nevertheless, when it is found, the 
parallels between its instantiation in the Hebrew and Arabic 


grammatical traditions are striking. 


3.1. Hebrew Grammarians 


Blaming foreign languages, especially Aramaic and Arabic, for 
the decline of proper Hebrew among the people is a common 
theme among Hebrew grammarians like Saadia and al-Qirqisani. 
Other grammarians like Ibn QurayS, however, have a much more 
positive view of foreign languages like Aramaic and Arabic and 


their value for understanding Biblical Hebrew. 


3.1.1. Saadia Gaon (882-942 CE) 


As we noted in the preceding section (see 82.1.1), Saadia believed 
that if al-umma ‘the nation’ and its youth would read and study 
his grammar book, they would become fasih in the Hebrew lan- 
guage; thus, the prophetic verse from Isaiah (32.4) would be ful- 
filled. The Hebrew text of Isaiah 32.4 reads nyt) pr oa 131 
ning 7aT) 7AM os>y iwi ‘And the heart of the hasty will under- 
stand knowledge, and the tongue of the stammerers will hasten 
to speak sdhot’. Although we called attention earlier to the signif- 
icance of this verse for Saadia’s language ideology—especially as 


it relates to sdhot and fasaha—we left Saadia’s particularly inter- 
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esting translation choice for the Hebrew word o35v ‘illgim ‘stam- 
merers’ in his Tafsir without further comment; his full translation 
of the verse reads as follows (Derenbourg 1896, 47): 


oxdoa ynon pipds jo>xi Fanyads onan proads api 
773 R¥DOR 


And the hearts of the stupid will understand knowledge 

and the tongues of foreigners (‘ajam) will hasten to speak 

al-fasaha. 
In the Hebrew, the flow of the text is such that those who are to 
speak sdhdt are the very ones who would never be expected to 
speak sdhot, namely ‘stammerers’. This characteristic reversal of 
norms is a recurring theme in the prophecies of Isaiah 32. In Saa- 
dia’s Tafsir, however, the Hebrew word ov3>y “llgim is not ren- 
dered as ‘stammerers’ but rather as Diy>x (= wo=sl) ‘foreigners’. 
Had Saadia wanted to indicate ‘stammerers’ more transparently, 


he might have used a lexeme like oS ‘stammerer’.’”® Interest- 


ingly, this interpretation is not unique to Saadia, but precisely 
what al-Fasi has in his dictionary entry for 0x» LGYM (Skoss 
1936-1945, II:399).”° Both Saadia and al-Fasi, then, see in this 


77 a da Lyadll ANS Eyed paeall poly Beall gah pall pli, 

78 Note that, due to his Persian background, Sibawayh himself was 
called owl ‘a stammerer’ by ’Abti Misa al-Hamid (d. 918 CE) and wel 
cats Y ‘a non-Arab who does not [speak Arabic] eloquently’ by al-Farra’ 
(d. 822/823 CE; Marogy 2010a, 6-7). 


”° It is possible, however, that this interpretation might be influenced 
by Isa. 28.11, to which al-Fasi compares this verse. 
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verse from Isaiah a contrast between al-‘ajam ‘foreigners’ and 
those who can speak fasaha. 

It is worth mentioning here that earlier translation tradi- 
tions were all consistent in translating the word oop ‘LGYM as 
something along the lines of ‘stammerers’.®° Therefore, it seems 
that Saadia may be reading into this verse something of the wider 
ideological world that he is a part of in which foreigners, rather 
than mere ‘stammerers’, are considered the opposite of one who 
speaks fasdaha. Saadia’s translation in his Tafsir thus provides us 
with an example of how language ideology does not just affect 
the way one understands an abstract concept of language itself, 
but also how one understands meaning within a language. 

The fact that Saadia makes such a strong connection be- 
tween this prophetic verse (Isa. 32.4) and the outcome of his mis- 
sion—alongside his poignant translation of ‘“llgim as ‘foreign- 
ers’—ought to raise a number of questions for us. If Saadia’s goal 
was that the ‘“lgim ‘stammerers’ or ‘ajam ‘foreigners’ would speak 
fasaha, who were they? Based on the passage from Sefer Ha-Galuy 
in which he connects his mission to this verse (see §2.1.1), it 
seems that Saadia regarded the Jewish umma itself as the ‘“illgim 
who, after studying his grammatical works, would fulfil the 
prophecy and speak the fasdha of the language they had formerly 
‘forgotten’. If this is the case, how did the nation as a whole lose 


proficiency in a language they once knew? Moreover, does Saa- 


8° The Greek LXX has ai yAdooat ai WeAAtCouca: ‘the stuttering tongues’, 
the Latin Vulgate has lingua balborum ‘the tongue of stammerers’, and 
the Syriac Peshitta has ~\s\; ~2\ ‘the tongue of stutterers’. 
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dia’s translation of Isaiah 32.4 in his Tafsir imply that he associ- 
ated the ineloquent Jewish nation itself with al-‘ajam ‘foreign- 
ers’? 

We may find greater insight into the answers to these ques- 
tions from the portion of the Arabic introduction to Sefer Ha- 
Galuy immediately preceding the passage (see 82.1.1) in which 
Saadia references this verse from Isaiah (Harkavy 1891, 154-57; 
Malter 1913, 493, 498): 

Sixndsx axnodx wind Aboxw on) Anxyds axiax A[x]ondx “ari 

nada tn [xyanenoixd cuxqayds odo mya Anoxds odoyn gna 


gon) xmoI& xAmIn ToR ba Aroadsx1 Aanyhs Aaddx gmp 
Slyetadsx gmNd I AmxadK 
With respect to the three general parts, they comprise the 
entire book. The first of them is teaching the nation the 
fasih of the Hebrew idiom (kalam al-‘brani), since I per- 
ceived it (i.e., the nation) [in such a state] that ever since 
the Arabic and Nabatean languages, particularly the infe- 
rior of the two, had prevailed over it (i.e., the nation), they 
caused [the nation] to forget their clear language (lughataha 
al-fasiha) and their wonderful idiom (kalamaha al-badi). 


Although we read earlier that Saadia was grieved at the 
nation’s ‘forgetting’ the language (see §2.1.1), we were left won- 
dering why or how Saadia believed such ‘forgetting’ came about 
in the first place. In this passage Saadia makes clear that the for- 


getting was not merely due to time or neglect but actually caused 


Bh ae ceanad La ales yen Sg) LSI arern Ald cgi daball Glypi ESI Lay pI 
Lgl Lapel Lager Gill fp Seedy dell Gall Uele Glee Leal) GY ell 
teil AIS dpa 
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by the predominance of foreign languages. According to Saadia, 
it was Arabic and Aramaic™ that xmioix (= Lapeail) ‘caused [the 
nation] to forget’. From an ideological perspective, blaming for- 
eign languages for the deterioration of the standard language 
among the people is one way of bolstering group identity and its 
association with the standard language (see chapter 3, §2.1.2). 
On this point, it is worth noting that, even though the peo- 
ple have forgotten their language and are not proficient in it, Saa- 


dia can still refer to it as AmvaDN NONI (~ depedll Qed) ‘their 
eloquent language’ and yr7a5x xnaKxd (~ gyal SS) ‘their won- 
derful idiom’. Note also how the term *3873y>x ONDA (~ PIS 
_s|ul) is reminiscent of the term used in the Arabic grammatical 


tradition to refer to the corpus of the standard (performance) lan- 
guage (see chapter 4, 82.2). All this points strongly to the idea 
that Biblical Hebrew is a wonderful cultural possession of the 
people (see chapter 3, 882.1.1-2.1.3), even if the influx of foreign 
languages, such as Arabic and Aramaic, has made them forget it. 

This assertion about the influence of foreign languages, 
however, also raises questions about Saadia’s view of the linguis- 
tic history of Hebrew. We have already established that a phrase 
like lugha fasiha is not just referring to Hebrew in general, but 
specifically to the Hebrew characteristic of the Bible. Therefore, 
we may ask a few important questions: If the Jewish community 


had already forgotten Biblical Hebrew in Saadia’s day, what sort 


8? Malter (1921, 271) argues that ‘Nabatean’ is referring to Aramaic 
here. Nabatean referring to Aramaic in Saadia’s writings is also acknow- 
ledged by Maman (2004, 178). 
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of competence did he imagine that they had before Arabic and 
Aramaic caused them to lose it? Further, how widespread had 
this competence been among the people? Finally, how far back 
in time do we have to go to find a Jewish nation that exemplified 
such competence? 

While not all of these questions may be answered com- 
pletely, the beginning of Saadia’s Sefer Ha-Egron provides a par- 
tial answer. As we noted earlier (chapter 4, 81.1.1), after the Ar- 
abic introduction, the Hebrew of Sefer Ha-Egron begins with a 
short poetic account of the history of Hebrew from creation. 
Though the world began with just one holy language, the earth 
was subsequently split, and each people came to have their own 
language, with Hebrew belonging to the sons of ‘Eber. Saadia 
continues by explaining that when the people came out of Egypt, 
God addressed them with niny 27 divré shot ‘eloquent/clear 
words’, which became an inheritance for them throughout their 
generations. Indeed, Hebrew was the language of their kings as 
they commanded tasks, the language of the priests and the Le- 
vites as they sang songs in the temple, the language of the proph- 
ets as they expressed their visions, and the language of the 
princes as they spoke wisdom.* 

This golden age of speaking shot was brought to an end, 
however, when the Temple was destroyed and the people were 


exiled to Babylon. It is at this point in Saadia’s narrative history 


83 For Saadia’s poetic recounting of the history of Hebrew at the begin- 
ning of Sefer Ha-Egron, see Harkavy (1891, 52-55). 
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that we begin to find answers to our questions concerning Saa- 
dia’s belief about how and when foreign languages brought about 
the ‘forgetting’ of Hebrew (Harkavy 1891, 54-55): 


wip rw) wied aiena nba ry niaqn? nw nox AXA nwa 


OAT ER? T2270 4? OW WI PINT IA3 "ay Niza avn 
ova Wwy1 1 AMT -TTwWR OAT 87 ARI PoN->21 AN|A ANI 
“pa 37 


In the one hundred and first year after the destruction of 
the city of our God, we began to abandon the Holy Lan- 
guage and to converse in the languages of the foreign peo- 
ples of the land, three years before a king of the Greeks 
reigned. In the days of Nehemiah the governor and all his 
men, he plainly beheld us speaking in Ashdodite! He be- 
came angry, rebuked the people, and contended with 
them. 


Saadia, of course, is alluding to a particular passage in the 
biblical book of Nehemiah, in which Nehemiah sees that the peo- 
ple have married foreign wives and rebukes them for it (13.23- 
25a): 

Dp) APTS OW Iw OAT CMR] DAD OMA | DI 

MTTWS TaN $xyn oF nbaxin (nay ’p) nrnny (nPTwR 

D2vreN] DIY IN) :OY1 OY WI MTT VT? O-PDO OPN} 


Also in those days I saw the Jews who had taken Ashdod- 
ite, Ammonite, and Moabite women as wives to live with 
them. As for their children, half of them speak Ashdodite 
and do not know how to speak Judahite! And the same 


ve 


84 bi-Snat més v--ahat 55nd I-harvot ‘ir ’clohénii hahilonii littos l36n haq- 
qodes u-lsapper bi-lsonot ‘ammeé nékar h5-*sres alos Sanim lifné mlok melek 
li-vné y3vin. b-imé nhamydhii hap-pehd v-kol met3v 13°60 r3°snti mdabbrim 
>aSdodit vayyihar b3-‘3m vayydrev bm. 
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goes for the languages of the other peoples [with whom 

they had intermarried]. So I confronted them and cursed 

them. 

Nehemiah, of course, is dealing with the repatriation of 
Babylonian Jews back to the Holy Land more than a century after 
the original exile. After multiple generations in Babylon, the Jew- 
ish community there would have learned Aramaic. When they 
were repatriated to the land of their ancestors over the course of 
the sixth and fifth centuries BCE, their Hebrew ability would have 
been diminished. In addition to this, some of the Jews—whether 
those who remained in the Land or the recent repatriates—had 
intermarried with neighbouring foreign peoples. As a result of 
such intermarriage with foreigners, Nehemiah perceives that 
their children were speaking in foreign languages and could no 
longer understand Hebrew. 

For Saadia, then, the Hebrew Bible itself bears witness to 
the beginning of the deterioration of kalam al-‘ibrani. It began 
already in Nehemiah’s time due to intermarrying with foreigners 
who did not speak Hebrew. Echoing the rebuke of Nehemiah al- 
most fourteen hundred years later, Saadia blames foreign lan- 
guages for making the people forget their clear language and 
wonderful idiom. In Saadia’s day, however, he could not blame 
Ashdodite, Ammonite, or Moabite for the demise of Hebrew. Ra- 
ther, he lays the charge at the feet of Arabic and Aramaic, which 


were the native languages of his contemporaries.* 


85 Aramaic might also be mentioned because it was the vernacular of 
many Jews before the Islamic conquests brought Arabic to the region. 
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It may be this sort of ideological casting of himself as a 
‘second Nehemiah’ that leads him to associate the community 
with al-‘ajam ‘foreigners’ in his use of Isaiah 32.4. It is not a literal 
appellation, but rather a rebuke for being more knowledgeable 
in foreign tongues than in Hebrew. In the same mould as the bib- 
lical account of Nehemiah, Saadia is pained at the encroachment 
of foreign tongues and the forgetting of Hebrew. Nevertheless, he 
does not see a bleak future ahead but believes he will be success- 
ful in restoring the fasih of Hebrew to the people, even if they 
have been more like foreigners in their speech ever since the time 
of Nehemiah. Longing to restore a linguistic competence to the 
Jewish nation—a competence which has not been around for 
more than a millennium—Saadia thus comes to the Jewish com- 
munity of his time with a prophetic word, 0x522 yon Dipds 705x 


FINRBDON (~ d>-Ladll MK Ed oul ual) ‘the tongues of foreign- 


ers will hasten to speak eloquence’. 


3.1.2. Jacob al-Qirgisani (first half of 10th c. CE) 


A similar ideology regarding foreign languages may also be re- 
flected in a passage from the Karaite scholar al-Qirqisani’s (first 
half of 10th c. CE) Kitab al-anwar wa-l-maraqib (1.16.2; Nemoy 
1939-1945), in which he addresses the issue of whether or not 
God may be worshipped by different madahib ‘trends’. He is re- 
sponding to those who say that jl .,stlre opel dy Lay Ri le ISI 
cytes ctl Seay ol ‘if it is permissible for [God] to be wor- 
shipped by two reading traditions, it is permissible for him to be 
worshipped by two trends’. 
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Rather than affirm that multiple Biblical Hebrew reading 
traditions are legitimate, he takes the stance that only one read- 
ing tradition—the Tiberian reading tradition, localised in Pales- 


tine and referred to as els 3c|,5 ‘the Palestinian/Levantine read- 


ing’—is correct and permissible for true worship (Khan 1990). In 
his effort to ‘delegitimise’ other non-Tiberian reading traditions, 
he writes the following (II.17.6; Nemoy 1939-1945): 


BN pgicld CLES Aled OM oy lalyy by GLa Yale JIL Ww ey 
Aas UB lg JS Jal Sy dl Wo 5 lal Jal Bl GE 
ope Y gil actly sleet al ee Uys 1S Ul dal Syl Gels 
pg pn bbaely all ct ASE LS pala y3 Golds oplers 3 
EE Gels tas Jhb OES! fal HWS 0 Gell Bo od 5 
ol LEI ye cil Ceeslill le pralae Leal Edy sll: cod 
iY Leal oped V agi! gle Lan! HUIS, Solas Wehdly 
ciples Lael yet YES CAN hall oper co 2S «egg WB cand 


WTP WITP alia 


When the nation’s stay in Iraq and the cities of the Dias- 
pora community beyond it became long, their reading tra- 
dition became ‘Nabateanised’ (tanabbatat). For we see that 
the reading tradition of the people of Iraq was similar to 
the language of the Nabateans, and so it was with the peo- 
ple of every remote region, so that we find their reading 
tradition resembling the language in whose environment 
they grew up. This is the case with the people of the Hijaz 
and Yemen, in that they cannot pronounce vé and instead 
make it like bé. The reason for this is the fact that they 
have grown up among the Arabs and have grown accus- 
tomed to their language, since there is no vé in the lan- 
guage of the Arabs... and so it is with the people of Isfahan, 
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such that you find their reading tradition as if it is not He- 

brew. This also is due to the fact that they have grown ac- 

customed to the Persian language, which is the most error- 

ridden language of the Persians and the most severely frag- 
mented. So also the Byzantines have come to no longer 
pronounce the games because it is not in the Byzantine lan- 
guage... and many of the Jews of Iraq who grew up among 

the Nabateans make qido5 into qidés... 

Much of the philology in this passage is not so different 
from the findings of modern scholars regarding the various read- 
ing traditions of Biblical Hebrew in the Middle Ages. Indeed, the 
phonological inventory of a particular reading tradition generally 
comes to resemble that of the vernacular (Morag 1958). In this 
way, al-Qirqisani’s philological analysis is relatively sound, in- 
cluding the examples he proffers, such as /v/ shifting to [b] due 
to the absence of [v] in Arabic.*° 

What is noteworthy here, however, is the standard lan- 
guage ideology underlying the comparison. The reading tradition 


of lel al ‘the Palestinians’ is the measuring stick against which 


all other traditions are compared. Where there is divergence, it 
is the other traditions that are blamed for admitting vernacular 
influence—not the ‘Palestinian’ one. Surely changes could not 
have come about in ‘the Land’. Rather, they are the result of the 
influence of foreign languages like Aramaic, Arabic, Persian, or 


Greek on the reading traditions of Diaspora communities. This 


8° Note that some modern Yemenite reading traditions of Biblical He- 
brew realise bet rafa as [b]. In Aden, for example, the word yaw Seva‘ 
‘seven’ is pronounced as ['faba?] (Ya’akov 2015, 25). 
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ideological preference for the reading tradition of lel jal ‘the 


Palestinians’ (i.e., the Tiberian vocalisation) is based at least in 
part on their geographical presence in ‘the Land’ (Khan 1990, 65- 
66). 

Al-Qirgisani’s preferential treatment of ‘the Land’ is made 
quite clear in his discussion regarding the logical impossibility 
that God could have spoken to the sons of Israel in two different 
traditions (II.17.5; Nemoy 1939-1945): 


eG call aah, yt elas ah, BU ppb oS ol pes Val yay 
EUS oY lal aa, eels asl SL Ol jgem Vy lees Y Bt ly gd ol 
Ny beglhy el ill RE 8 Ga 8 ty ble ee OS ol Cost 
asi) SUAS Laglas lle he pLadl Lal y+ del all ABU) Gals 5) J 
OB ISB ob lel oe Geld Stell coal ile oe Sil peel faly 

Way Ip Ze 8 Bll Lal oS a! Coed Me ol 
So God would have had to have spoken to them thus, 
whether in the language of the Palestinians or in the lan- 
guage of the Iraqis. Whichever of the two it was would thus 
undoubtedly be the only [correct tradition]. It cannot be 
said, however, that [God] spoke to them in the language 
of Iraq since this would imply that the Israelites, while [re- 
maining] in the Land, changed the reading tradition and 
altered it. Such would be impossible, since the transmis- 
sion of the reading was done by the Palestinians (i.e., Ti- 
berians) and this is the way they passed it down. This is 
also the case with the Byzantines and the Moroccans, who 
are [the descendants of] the exiles of [the period of the 
destruction of] the Second Temple, whose reading is the 


Palestinian one. With this being the case, it is therefore the 
Iraqis who must have changed and altered [the reading]. 
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For al-Qirqisani, there is just one correct form of the lan- 
guage, which must be tied to the tradents who remained in the 
Land. The fact that the Land of Israel confers authority, at least 
in part, to the reading tradition of its inhabitants may reflect 
something of the tendency for standard language ideologies to 
associate the ‘single uniform language’ with group identity (see 
chapter 3, 82.1.2). While all other reading traditions were cor- 
rupted to some extent by the influence of foreign languages, the 
‘Palestinian’ tradition associated with the Land was faithfully 
transmitted so as to preserve the pure and correct Hebrew. 

We should note here, however, that al-Qirqisani’s own phil- 
ological analysis is biased due to his language ideology. While he 
is not wrong about the influence of vernacular speech on various 
reading traditions, he seems to think that no such influence was 
exerted on the Tiberian tradition. Nevertheless, there are a num- 
ber of phonological elements of Tiberian that are likely the result 
of language contact. Note how the shift of original waw = /w/ 
— vav = /v/ in an ancestor of Tiberian is itself probably a con- 
tact-induced change based on proximity to Greek and Aramaic 
(Khan and Kantor 2022). 


3.1.3. Yehudah ibn QurayS (ca late 9th/10th c. CE) 


Before concluding this section, however, it is worth noting that, 
even though both Saadia and al-Qirqisani blame inferior Hebrew 
on the prevalence of foreign languages, this thought is not echoed 
across the Hebrew grammatical tradition. Yehudah ibn Qurays 
(ca late 9th/10th c. CE), for example, an Algerian lexicographer 
and one of the earliest comparative Semitic philologists, exhibits 
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a much more favourable view of Arabic and Aramaic in his letter 
to the Jews in Fas. 

Rather than tell the people that Arabic and Aramaic are re- 
sponsible for the decline of Hebrew, he actually upbraids them 
for neglecting the Aramaic Targum (i.e., translation) of the Bible. 
According to Ibn QurayS, the Jews’ ancestors, the ancients—he 


uses the phrase D71NaRX ...00> NIX (= si og SIS) ‘your people 


of former times... your fathers’—were not ignorant of its benefit 
and did not neglect its study. He goes on to say that Aramaic and 
Arabic are actually necessary to understand Biblical Hebrew. In 
most marked contrast to al-Qirqisani, he even goes so far as to 
call attention to the fact that the language of the Bible itself has 
Aramaic and Arabic words mixed in with it (Becker 1984, 116- 
17): 
Mino ON|ON TM] MIANIN TP KIPADR 7D Oxxndx wIp pw) yi 
mands xovo xa aaa mnady yan ma mwm Many may na nvdnaxi 
p> xdonn x8 auNtay ANITA RnDR|dR IU yO PND NAVD IRD TRS 
TRYoS® OxTnarx pa xo xox axdnaxds 1o ToT 7a vanydxt usapdsy pa 


*RTONT RIONT RMON PINT PYONT RDONT NVDRT ONT DIDNT TREN 
87 NTR 


All ‘the Holy Language’ which occurs in the Bible has Ara- 
maic words scattered within it, Arabic language mixed in 


7 ia chs bh bWl as ogsl wa lal a debs Tp mW arr 
ae ot AS bed OF Lelk Ayal eee Vy Gan y dearer Gym 4d Sy ltsy ds 
Vy SI WSS arly Shel cet OS V se Lares Lil clitny bal 
cledly RO-SNy caadly PY-Sly cally ND-Slg rely DX Sly ateatly TRE-J! Slszl oy be 
Sly *NT-Sly. 
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with it, and foreign and Berber forms dispersed within it. 

This is especially the case with Arabic in particular, for we 

have found that many of its obscure words are actually 

pure Hebrew, so that there is not really a difference in such 

cases between Hebrew and Arabic, provided that you sub- 

stitute sad with ddd, gimel with jim, tet with za’, ‘ayin with 

ghayn, ha? with ha’, and zay with dal... 

While al-Qirqisani focuses on a pure Biblical Hebrew read- 
ing tradition, which is negatively influenced by the phonology of 
foreign languages, Yehudah ibn Quray’ focuses on the benefits 
that comparative language study can have in unlocking some of 
the obscure lexicon of the Hebrew Bible. Even if their respective 
ideologies are not necessarily contradictory—one focuses on the 
phonology of a reading tradition and the other on comparative 
lexical work—their vastly different stance towards foreign lan- 
guages is apparent. 

Yehudah ibn Qurays’s more positive view towards foreign 
languages may be due to the fact that, in his cultural context, 
Aramaic still enjoyed a relatively significant level of prestige, 
which it eventually relinquished to Arabic as the latter became 
more predominant.** Even though Aramaic was no longer spoken 
as an everyday vernacular, scholars like Ibn Qurays might have 
viewed Aramaic as a ‘cultural possession’ similar to Hebrew due 
to its long historical association with Jewish liturgy and various 
religious literature. This itself would constitute a significant facet 


of the grammarians’ language ideology. 


88 For more on the context of Ibn Qurays, see Becker (1984); Maman 
(2010); Sasson (2016). 
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That apparent Aramaic and Arabic loanwords presented 
some tension for the language ideology of the Hebrew grammar- 
ians has been acknowledged by Maman (2004, 21-32). Accord- 
ing to Maman (2004, 28), the idea of loanwords from Aramaic 
and Arabic in Biblical Hebrew is somewhat hazy among the 
grammarians. In many cases, the Hebrew grammarians appear to 
walk a fine line between mere AXnwn hasv3’d ‘comparison’ and 


outright ;113 gizzdron ‘etymology’ (i.e., derivation). 


3.2. Comparison with the Arabic Tradition 


The phenomenon of blaming the decline of the nation’s language 
ability on the predominance of foreign languages is quite appar- 


ent in the Arabic grammatical tradition as well. 


3.2.1. al-Jahiz (d. 868/869 CE) 


In the continuation of the passage from al-Jahiz’s (d. 868/869 
CE) Al-bayan wa-l-tabyin examined in our section on the com- 
plaint tradition (§2.2.2), al-Jahiz specifically blames the decline 
of the language among the people on the influence of foreigners. 
When explaining how those with improper speech can sometimes 
only be understood by others who have been around corrupt 
speech, he writes the following (1.162; Haroun 1998): 


ree ea ee eee: 

YUS ee oY Les gygtcoy Y glall Wa Sb yfy dal ode 
we 5B le le ay 

pints eae ee 
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demaly cslerlly «LISI SUIS, watlol)) oe LAS EU) cliday mgily 
pl IS Gent ge tlie l> Gall Dales! glad ge lly Qi 
cll 


But how can all of this be elegant expression (bayan)? If 
not for the hearer having spent a long time intermingling 
with foreigners (al-‘ajam) and listening to those who are 
corrupt in speech, he would not have known it. As for us, 
we would not have understood what was said except by 
reason of our own deficiency. Experts in this language and 
masters of this elegant expression (bayan), on the other 
hand, are unable to infer the meanings of these people in 
their speech, just as they do not understand the gibberish 
of the Byzantine and the ‘Slav’. And if they only deserve 
this moniker [of being called ‘eloquent’] because we un- 
derstand many of their needs from what they say, then we 
might also [mention the fact that] we can understand 
many of the horse’s needs from its neighing, many of the 
cat’s wants from its meowing, and thus also the dog, the 
donkey, and the breast-feeding child, [but we would not 
call them eloquent]. What al-‘Attabi means [with respect 
to his earlier statement that making someone understand 
your need constitutes eloquence] is your ability to make 
the Arabs understand your need according to the manner 
of speech of the eloquent Arabs (kalam al-‘arab al-fusaha’). 


In the beginning portion of this passage quoted earlier (§2.2.2), 
al-Jahiz makes the point that eloquent speech is not just about 
being understood. He continues to drive this point home here 
with a rather extreme analogy, by which he compares the speech 
of one who has intermingled with foreigners to the sounds that 
animals or infants make. Even if one can understand what they 


want from their utterances, this does not mean that their speech 
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is in any way proper or eloquent. Moreover, those with the purest 
of speech might not be able to understand them. Communicating 
with the Arabs is not just about conveying one’s needs but doing 
so in such a way that comports with «lai! Gal AIS sbx ‘the 
manner of speech of the eloquent Arabs’, for the most eloquent 
might only understand the needs of one who speaks eloquently. 
Particularly noteworthy here is the fact that ...4bJlx» Jb 
eo ‘a long time intermingling with foreigners’ is specifically 
blamed for the corruption of one’s speech. Moreover, the speech 
of foreigners is referred to as “lb, ‘gibberish’. These sentiments 
appear to be tied up with al-Jahiz’s conception that the Bedouin 
of the desert—especially those of the distant past—are the locale 
of pure Arabic. Intermingling with foreigners (or non-pure-Ara- 


bic speakers) in urban environments is thus the principal cause 
of linguistic error (Webb 2016, 299-300). 


3.2.2. Abii Nasr al-Farabi (d. 950 CE) 


Though not strictly a grammarian, the Islamic philosopher Abi 
Nasr al-Farabi (d. 950 CE), when discussing the reliability of lin- 
guistic data supplied by various sources (i.e., tribes) for gram- 
matical work—namely those not contaminated by lahn—writes 
the following (text in Qasim 1976, 56-57; Fajal 1989, 91-92; 
analysis and translation in consultation with Suleiman 1999, 22- 
23; 2003, 51-55; 2011, 6-8; Webb 2016, 311-12): 


cre PY cuyglene IBIS gid Ub ye Vy ghd be VEY I ab 
craglens IIS gild tb) oe Vy OEE ce Vy ABLES oe Vy cata 
BE Se Vy al ate pao od ond dy esas ma’psly cpedl Ja 
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WIS eY SS oe Vy cde asses Sapa IIS agile Cally 
SPN ITE SIT aD ta ae oe Vy cp Ally LU guy sles 
Vy ceilly  pegellsed tober 35h ye Vy ceilly gl) oplalles 
crged Ligoall BM gy CRtrally Aig) pgebatlsca) (eT cpl Jal 
CHUN gly a Ge Vy CL oly sr Le YY 
OY ibe) Bole Se Vy epee genet ll ES gabled 
Pat Wp AB Call BA gly Wfted no prgbale Sabi LS oy tl 
SY oe Spl GLaly GU JE oily pend Sy cal os 
Spt dai 8 pally SU (al pm Helnay Like agoy lS BLE, 

Poll led oe 


[Linguistic data] were not taken from Lahm or Judam, be- 
cause they neighboured the people of Egypt and the Copts, 
nor from Quda‘a, Ghassan, or Iyad, because they neigh- 
boured the people of Syria, most of whom were Christians 
who would recite their prayers in languages other than Ar- 
abic, nor from Taghlib and Namir, because they were in 
the Peninsula neighbouring Greek, nor from Bakr, because 
they neighboured the Nabateans and the Persians, nor 
from ‘Abd al-Qays, because they were inhabitants of Bah- 
rain and thus intermingled with the Indians and the Per- 
sians, nor from Azd of ‘Uman due to their intermingling 
with the Indians and the Persians, nor at all from the peo- 
ple of Yemen due to their intermingling with the Indians 
and the Ethiopians, and because the Ethiopians were born 
amongst them, nor from Bani Hanifa or the inhabitants of 
Yamama, nor from Thagif or the inhabitants of Ta@if due 
to their intermingling with the merchants of the nations 


®° For a slightly different version of this text, see al-Mawla et al. (1998, 
212). 
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who resided among them, nor from the towns of the Hijaz, 

because the tradents of the language, when they first began 

to transmit the language of the Arabs (lughat al-‘arab), en- 

countered those who had mixed with those of foreign na- 

tions (ghayrahum min al-umam), their languages thus being 

corrupted. Those who transmitted the language (al-lugha), 

that is the Arabic language (al-lisan al-‘arabi), from these 

[earlier tradents], codified it, and made it into a branch of 

knowledge (‘ilm) and an industry (sind‘a), are the Kiifans 

and the Basrans alone, from among the cities of the Arabs. 
This passage seems to reflect a belief that language contact with 
foreign influences is the primary cause of lahn in the tribal vari- 
eties of Arabic among different speech communities. Those with- 
out significant contact with non-Arabic languages were regarded 
as the most free from lahn. This negative attitude towards lan- 
guage contact also reinforces the value of the Bedouin, who were 
isolated from the influence of foreign languages out in the desert 
(Suleiman 1999, 22-23; 2003, 51-55; 2011, 6-8). We should also 
note here just how similarly this passage reads to that of al- 
Qirqisani, a contemporary of al-Farabi, in his discussion of the 
corruption of Biblical Hebrew reading traditions among commu- 
nities outside of Israel (§3.1.2). This similarity is especially strik- 
ing in the fact that both of these authors specifically name the 
relevant contact languages negatively influencing the language 


variety (or reading tradition) of each tribe (or speech commu- 


nity). 


3.2.3. Abit al-Tayyib al-Lughawi (d. 962 CE) 


In the previous section on the ‘complaint tradition’ (see 82.2.1), 


we recounted Ibn Sallam’s narrative about Abt al-Aswad al- 
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Dwali composing the first grammar of al-‘arabiyya as a result of 
kalam al-‘arab becoming disturbed due to a preoccupation with 
the Islamic conquests. Brustad (2016, 154) points out, however, 
that this story changes somewhat when it is recounted almost 
a century later in the Arabic grammarian Abt al-Tayyib al- 
Lughawi’s (d. 962 CE) Maratib al-nahwiyyin (Ibrahim 1974/2009, 
19): 
PUN Se lel Nee’ al ls eb UIST sel 
AaB pling Mle ab dhe cell ge oo cm ataly Nyall AIS 3 eb 
Che a SEN pth 2 SLB Gare God Mey ol ley, 

And know that the first [element] of kalam al-‘arab that 

became defective and was thus in greatest need of instruc- 

tion was iTdb (i.e., inflectional endings), since grammatical 

error had appeared in the kalam of the mawali and those 

who had integrated into Arab culture during the time of 

the prophet, peace of God upon him. And we have reported 

that when a man committed a grammatical error in his 

presence, [Muhammad] said, “Guide your brother, for he 

has erred.” 

Like Ibn Sallam, Abt al-Tayyib al-Lughawi seems to be con- 
cerned with the fact that kalam al-‘arab became ‘defective’. While 
both grammarians agree on this point, Brustad (2016, 154) points 
out that they give different explanations as to why it became de- 
fective. While Ibn Sallam cites the advent of Islam and the Islamic 
conquests as the reason for kalam al-‘arab becoming defective 
(see §2.2.1), Abii al-Tayyib al-Lughawi blames it on the influx of 
foreign languages. Note that the two groups he blames for the 
corruption of the language, al-mawali and al-muta‘arribtin, are 


characteristically ‘non-Arab’ populations. It is also significant to 
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note that the feature most characteristically associated with 
kalam al-‘arab—or at least the lack thereof with its deteriora- 


tion—is i‘rab. 


3.2.4. al-Zubaydi (d. 989 CE) 


A similar shift of blame from a preoccupation with the Islamic 
conquests to an influx of foreigners is also found in al-Zubaydi’s 
(d. 989 CE) account of this story (Tabaqat al-nahwiyyin wa-l- 
lughawiyyin; Ibrahim 1973, 22): 


: SLB cBpadly ab; cl ele celgull ape gf dy all acey oy def 2S 
ol a oSbsal pginel yes cere oda eb 5 Call ol at 
: JLa cols SI fey clad SB Spee WS 4 Opoads LIS Gal el 
gol ogy iy GUT 88 sok; SWB ogy Say GLI 3g Lee aD ll 

we! eat of Sigs GS Gill LU a Sls op ILE J 


[‘Asim ibn Abi al-Najiid] said: “The first one who codified 
the ‘arabiyya was Abii al-Aswad al-Du’ali. He came to 
Ziyad in Basra and said, ‘For I see that the Arabs have in- 
termingled with these foreigners/non-Arabic speakers (al- 
a‘djim) and their languages have changed. So will you per- 
mit me to codify for the Arabs a kalam upon which they 
will base their kalam?’ He said, ‘No.’ Then a man came to 
Ziyad and said, ‘May God keep well the governor! Our fa- 
ther (abana.ACC) has died and left behind children (banun. 
NOM).’ Ziyad said, ‘Our father (abana.ACC) has died and 
left behind children (bantin.NOM)!? Call for me Abii al- 
Aswad.’ So [after he came, Ziyad] said [to him], ‘Com- 
pose/codify for the people [the book] that you had in- 
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tended to compose/codify for them. 
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Once again, we see that in a tenth-century source—in con- 
trast to Ibn Sallam’s ninth-century account—intermingling with 
non-Arabs and foreign languages are blamed for the deterioration 
of al-‘arabiyya, rather than preoccupation with the Islamic con- 
quests. This may indicate that the ideology that saw foreign lan- 
guages as responsible for the deterioration of pure Arabic devel- 
oped over time in the Arabic grammatical tradition. 

Also worth noticing here is the specific type of grammatical 
error exemplified in this fanciful story that al-Zubaydi recounts 
to make his point. After the governor initially fails to see the need 
for al-Dw’ali’s grammar project, he immediately reverses course 
when a man comes before him and confuses the nominative and 
accusative case multiple times in just a four-word announcement 
of his father’s death. This may tie in with the idea that irdb and 
the case inflectional system were regarded as the most character- 


istic features of al-‘arabiyya. 


3.2.5. al-Khalil ibn Ahmad (d. 786/791 CE) 


Nevertheless, even if the ideology that al-‘arabiyya became defec- 
tive due to the influx of non-Arabs and foreign languages was a 
later development in the tradition, the seeds for the association 
of foreigners and ineloquence seem to have been around earlier. 
Note, for example, the explanation that al-Khalil (d. 786/791 CE) 
provides for the word ‘ajam in his dictionary Kitab al-‘ayn (1.237; 


al-Makhziimi and al-Samarra’i 1989): 
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pmeMly Sey pone esis Cem nd ienel fey ill “Lp 15 
ceed Y ol 

Al-‘ajam: the opposite of Arabs (‘arab). And an aJami man: 

not an Arab (‘arabi). And a group (i.e., plural): ‘ajam and 

Arabs (‘arab). And al-ajam: one who does not speak elo- 

quently (la yufsihu). 

We should first of all note that there may be some morpho- 
semantic differences between the terms ‘ajam and ajam. Note, 
for example, that in the later lexicographer al-Azhari’s (d. 980 
CE) Tahdib al-lugha we find a distinction between ethnic ‘ajami 
(i.e., ‘foreigner’) and linguistic ajami (‘one of improper speech’). 
According to Webb (2016, 180-81), however, this reflects a later 
conceptualistion concomitant with a shift in thought from seeing 
‘arab as a primarily linguistic term to a primarily ethnic term. In 
fact, in the context here, both ‘ajam and a§ami are set up as the 
opposite of ‘arab. This would seem to point to at least some con- 
trast between al-‘ajam ‘non-Arabic speakers — foreigners’ and al- 
fasaha ‘eloquence’ in the Arabic grammatical tradition. At the 
same time, however, we do not want to flatten diachronic devel- 
opment within the Arabic lexical tradition. If at an early period, 
like that of al-Khalil, the term ‘arab referred merely to a linguistic 
community—i.e., speakers of (pure) Arabic—rather than an eth- 
nic one (Webb 2016, 178-79), then the opposition with ‘ajam is 
not as ethnically charged. This lexical entry would only be con- 
trasting speakers of pure Arabic with those who do not speak 
clearly. 

It is only when reading lexical entries like this through the 


lens of the later grammarians, during whose time ‘arab was 
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clearly an ethnic term (Webb 2016, 178), that this opposition has 
such strong ethnic connotations. Nevertheless, reading earlier 
grammatical texts—or interacting with earlier grammatical and 
cultural traditions—through the lens of later grammarians is per- 
haps precisely how the ideology we are considering developed in 
the first place. If the terms ‘arab and ‘ajam were originally more 
linguistically based, then re-reading such lexical entries in later 
centuries, after these terms had become more ethnically con- 
noted, would indeed have resulted in a contrast between al-‘ajam 
‘foreigners’ and al-fasdha ‘eloquence’. If such is the case, it is not 
hard to imagine how this single example could represent a mi- 


crocosm of a wider societal shift. 


3.3. Analysis 


As we demonstrated in the preceding section, in both the Hebrew 
and Arabic grammatical traditions, the emergence of grammar is 
couched within the context of the complaint tradition (see §2.0). 
It is witnessing the linguistic ineptitude of the masses that moves 
the grammarians to compose their grammatical works. 

Over time, however, this complaint tradition regarding the 
deterioration of ‘pure’ language among the masses takes on other 
aspects. In particular, foreign languages and/or the influx of for- 
eigners are blamed for the neglect of the standard language. In 
the case of Saadia, deterioration of pure Hebrew is the result of 
the prevalence of Aramaic and Arabic. For him, this problem goes 
as far back as the time of Nehemiah, in whose mould he casts 


himself as one passionate for the purity of the language coming 
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to restore eloquence to the nation. Al-Qirqisani similarly delegit- 
imises non-‘Palestinian’ (i.e., non-Tiberian) reading traditions 
due to their being influenced by the vernacular languages of their 
tradents, naming specific examples of negative language contact. 
In the Arabic tradition, Abt al-Tayyib al-Lughawi sees grammar 
emerging after linguistic error began to appear in the speech of 
non-Arabs, namely the mawali and those who had integrated into 
Arab culture. Al-Zubaydi likewise recounts how the language 
changed as a result of intermingling with foreigners; this prompted 
al-Du’ali to first codify the grammar of the language. Others, like 
al-Jahiz and al-Farabi, blame the corruption of pure Arabic on 
language contact with foreigners. The passage cited from al- 
Farabi, in particular, exhibits striking similarity with that of al- 
Qirqisani, his contemporary, in that various contact languages, 
which he specifically and extensively lists, are decried for their 
negative influence. 

From a linguistic ideological perspective, a negative atti- 
tude towards foreign languages and their influence can serve to 
buttress associations between the standard canonical language 
and group identity (see chapter 3, §2.1.2). This may even be re- 
flected in the dictionary entries of al-Fasi in the Hebrew gram- 
matical tradition and al-Khalil in the Arabic grammatical tradi- 
tion, who appear to cast foreigners as the opposite of eloquent 
users of the language. 

For some of the grammarians, historicisation also becomes 
a major component of this attitude towards foreign languages. As 
we noted above, standard language cultures often regard only the 


canonical form as having a substantial, continuous, pure, and 
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thus authoritative history. Variant forms of the language must 
thus be regarded as substandard degenerate forms. In many 
cases, foreign language influence is seen as a major contributing 
factor to such degeneracy (see chapter 3, 82.1.2). This ideological 
framework appears to cohere with al-Qirqisani’s perception of 
reading traditions that developed outside of Palestine and al- 
Farabi’s perception of Arabic varieties that developed outside of 
an isolated (from foreign influence) context. In Saadia, histori- 
cisation goes even further, so that it is not only the standard lan- 
guage that is given a long and ancient history, but the negative 
influence of foreign languages as well. In this way, he even his- 
toricises the conflict with foreign languages itself and thus also 
his role as restorer in the face of such a linguistic crisis. 

It is curious, however, that blaming foreign languages for 
the deterioration of the standard language is not evidenced at all 
times and in all places in each of the traditions. In the earliest 
sources of the Arabic tradition, such as Ibn Sallam (d. 845/846 
CE), foreign languages are not necessarily blamed for the deteri- 
oration of the standard language. On the other hand, in later 
ninth- and tenth-century sources, such as al-Jahiz (d. 868/869 
CE), al-Farabi (d. 950 CE), Abt al-Tayyib (d. 962 CE), and al- 
Zubaydi (d. 989 CE), the lack of eloquence of the people is 
blamed on the influence of foreign languages and/or the influx 
of foreigners. 

In the Hebrew grammatical tradition, chronology seems to 
be less significant, since contemporaries may hold differing 
views. While Saadia (d. 942 CE) and al-Qirqisani (first half of 


10th c. CE) exhibit negative attitudes towards foreign languages 
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and their influence on Hebrew, Ibn QurayS (d. 10th c. CE) ex- 
presses a more positive opinion regarding their usefulness for bib- 
lical study. The reason for Ibn Qurays’s distinctly positive view 
on foreign languages as opposed to his contemporaries is not im- 
mediately obvious. It may be that Aramaic was viewed as more 
of a ‘cultural possession’ for Ibn Qurays. Saadia and al-Qirqisani, 
on the other hand, might have been more exposed in their (cul- 
tural, societal, geographical, etc.) contexts to the Arabic gram- 
marians—and thus more subjected to the influence of their stand- 
ard language ideology. In any case, while it lies beyond the scope 
of the present work to fully account for the different attitude of 
Ibn QurayS,*° we may nevertheless highlight the fact that the ide- 
ology regarding foreign languages reflected in Saadia and al- 
Qirqisani exhibits close parallels with that of the Arabic gram- 


marians. 


»° A linguistic-anthropological treatment of Ibn Quray§ that is sensitive 
to language ideology in his context is a desideratum for future research. 


6. CONCLUSIONS 


This book is not meant to be a comprehensive treatment of the 
language ideology of the medieval Hebrew grammarians who 
wrote in Judeo-Arabic. Nor does it even remotely attempt to be 
a substantial treatment of the language ideology of the Arabic 
grammarians of the Middle Ages. What we have focused on are 
lines of striking similarity between the language ideologies of the 
respective traditions during the ‘Abbasid period: language as a 
cultural possession (see chapter 4, 81.0), proper language deter- 
mined by an ancient corpus (see chapter 4, §2.0), the ‘fieldwork’ 
topos (see chapter 4, 83.0), a performative register of language 
(see chapter 5, 81.0), the complaint tradition (see chapter 5, 
§2.0), and a negative attitude towards foreign languages (see 
chapter 5, §3.0). 

These trends all serve to maintain and perpetuate a cohe- 
sive standard language ideology. By referring to the language as 
belonging to the ‘Hebrews’ or ‘Arabs’ (see chapter 4, 81.0), the 
language is affirmed as a cultural possession (see chapter 3, 
§2.1.1). Nevertheless, at least in the period during which most of 
the grammarians examined in this book conducted their work, 
these monikers refer not to the grammarians’ contemporaries but 
rather to exemplary speakers of the past and ancient (sacred) cor- 
pora. The standard language is thus historicised (see chapter 3, 
§2.1.8) and conceived of as an abstract entity that exists outside 
of native speakers (see chapter 3, §2.1.3); as such, its proper form 
must be learned. The grammarians must thus make judgments 


regarding ‘correct’ or ‘proper’ language use (see chapter 4, §2.0). 
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The role of the grammarian as language evaluator also implicitly 
serves to guide the process of enregisterment with respect to 
what and whom should be elevated as exemplary sources and 
speakers. One notable element in which this becomes instanti- 
ated is the ‘fieldwork’ topos in which the grammarians must ven- 
ture out into a particular setting to collect linguistic examples 
from exemplary speakers among the commonfolk of a particular 
demographic, whether those chatting in the streets of Tiberias or 
the Bedouin of the desert (see chapter 4, §3.0). Overall, however, 
exemplary sources are characterised by the linguistic style of the 
ancient corpus, which is associated with performance language 
found in sacred texts, poetry, and speeches (see chapter 3, 83.0; 
chapter 5, 81.0). Someone proficient in the linguistic register of 
the sacred text (and ancient corpus) is thus regarded fasih. When 
surveying their own nation in the present day, however, the 
grammarians express grief at the widespread neglect of the lan- 
guage, as in the ‘complaint tradition’ (see chapter 3, §§2.1.4— 
2.1.5; chapter 5, 82.0). The emergence of grammar, which is a 
form of ‘maintenance’ of the standard language (see chapter 3, 
§§2.1.6-2.1.7), comes as a response to such widespread neglect. 
Over time, this complaint tradition takes on an ethnic sentiment 
(see chapter 3, §2.1.2), in which the influx of foreigners and/or 
foreign languages are regarded as a threat and negative influence 
on the purity of the standard language (see chapter 5, §3.0). 
Such lines of similarity could have come about in a variety 
of ways. While they might be the result of direct influence or a 


wider shared cultural framework, it is also possible that they 
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merely reflect general trends common in standard language cul- 
tures. After all, the whole idea of a culture being possessed of a 
standard language ideology is that it can be characterised by a 
number of particular trends that arise in such settings. The idea 
that the language of a sacred text is treated as a cultural posses- 
sion, for example, is hardly unique to Jewish or Arab culture. The 
same applies to complaining that the wider population has ne- 
glected the canonical standard language of the society. In fact, 
this is probably the case for most general aspects of a shared 
standard language ideology treated in this book. 

At the same time, however, we should not overlook the spe- 
cific details of how these six similar elements of a standard lan- 
guage ideology were instantiated in each of the societies. When 
we consider how sharply the ideology of the Hebrew grammari- 
ans often mirrors that of the Arabic grammarians, it would be 
plausible to posit at least a shared cultural framework—if not di- 
rect influence—as the best explanation for the similarity. Indeed, 
sometimes the specific instantiation of an element of standard 
language ideology is just too similar to be chalked up to mere 
parallel development. This is especially the case when the shared 
ideology of the Hebrew and Arabic grammarians of the ‘Abbasid 
period appears to conflict with the ideology of earlier Hebrew 
poets, etc. Indeed, there are at least several cases where we may 
suggest that the language ideology evidenced in the Arabic gram- 
marians was transferred to and/or absorbed by the Hebrew gram- 
marians who wrote in Judeo-Arabic during the ‘Abbasid period. 

First, although the idea that the language of a sacred text 


would be a cultural possession and its grammar set the standard 
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for exemplary speakers is not unique to Jewish or Arab culture, 
the way in which this ideology takes shape and comes to be pre- 
sented in the Hebrew grammarians is telling in a number of re- 
spects. When the grammarian has to judge which non-biblical 
poetry is eloquent, the specific language used—right down to the 
verbal root—exhibits a high degree of similarity across the tradi- 
tions. Saadia, for example, may choose to cite someone X92 {A 
gran Tp (= bye aed lS.) ‘whose saying was pleasing’ and 
Sibawayh hears linguistic examples a, °° 6) .,. ‘from one 
whose Arabic is pleasing’ (see chapter 4, §81.0—2.0). 

Moreover, the ideology surrounding what is determined by 
the Hebrew grammarians as acceptable or eloquent language for 
Hebrew poetry may also reflect influence from the ideology of 
the Arabic tradition. Prior to the emergence of Hebrew grammar 
towards the end of the first millennium, there was already a 
thriving and dynamic liturgical poetic tradition known as piyyut. 
Although it was similar to Biblical Hebrew or Rabbinic Hebrew 
in many ways, it had its own distinct style that continued to de- 
velop over time. Some of its most characteristic non-biblical ele- 
ments include regular rhyme and the extension of rare analogi- 
cally derived morphology (Rand 2013; Rand 2014). It is striking, 
then, when Hebrew grammarians like Hayytj correct ‘mistakes’ 
in the analogically formed conjugations of weak verbs (chapter 
5, 82.1.2), which otherwise might be at home in piyyut. Moreo- 
ver, even though Saadia is willing on occasion to praise the po- 
etry of famous paytanim (e.g., Yose ben Yose, Yannai, Eleazar, 
Yehoshua, Phinehas), his own idea of what constitutes the best 


poetry is clearly characterised by a close imitation of biblical 
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style (see chapter 4, §2.1.3; chapter 5, §2.1.1). This movement 
away from a more diverse poetic tradition to stricter imitation of 
biblical style may be due to the influence of the ideology of the 
Arabic tradition, in which the Qur’an and pre-Islamic poetry— 
though not without internal diversity, much more alike than Bib- 
lical Hebrew and Paytanic Hebrew—serve as the corpus for the 
standard language. This may have swayed some of the Hebrew 
grammarians to an ideology that required poetry be composed in 
the ‘classical’ language. 

Second, although a variety of opinions exist regarding the 
so-called ‘fieldwork’ motif exhibited in ‘Eli ben Yehudah ha- 
Nazir, a strong case has been made that it is at least partly influ- 
enced by the literary topos attested in the Arabic tradition of seek- 
ing Bedouin informants in the desert. Even if ‘Eli ben Yehudah 
was merely listening to a Hebrew component in the Aramaic ver- 
nacular and Hebrew liturgical recitation, he still frames his ‘field- 


work’ as sitting xXAyINWI AMAY NXNNO 7D (= 4b ob 3 
\gslqc) ‘in the squares and streets of Tiberias’ and listening to 
TANYONT APIOON OND (= Lelslly Bud] eds) ‘the speech of the com- 


monfolk and the general populace’. It is thus the elevation of the 
linguistic prestige of the commonfolk of a particular demo- 
graphic—rather than that of scholars—that may reflect some in- 
filtration of the literary topos of the Arabic tradition. Just as the 
Arabic grammarians elevate the linguistic status of the Bedouin, 
so too ‘Eli ben Yehudah ha-Nazir and other Hebrew grammarians 
set up the commonfolk of Tiberias as an exemplary source for 


linguistic data. In each tradition, the geography of the respective 
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locales is even credited for the pure language of their inhabitants 
(see chapter 4, §3.0). 

Third, even though the practical purpose of the Hebrew 
grammarians’ work was biblical literacy, they sometimes frame 
their work as addressing deficiencies in a productive perfor- 
mance language culture. On occasion, such framings resemble 
how the Arabic grammatical tradition presents the performance 
language culture of kalam al-‘arab. Note that the contexts in 


which the people make grammatical errors with weak verbs cited 
by Hayyij (see chapter 5, §1.1.2), namely eaylesly ae 3 ‘in 
their speeches and poems’, is reminiscent of al-Khalil’s associa- 
tion of kalam al-‘arab with jlesl ‘poems’, Seal ‘proverbs’, and 
olblLe. ‘formal speeches’ (see chapter 5, §1.2.1). In reality, He- 


brew speeches delivered in the synagogue and liturgical poetry 
were probably closer in style to Rabbinic Hebrew and Paytanic 
Hebrew than Biblical Hebrew—and had been for a long time. The 
sudden emphasis on conforming speeches and poetry to biblical 
style might thus be a result of exposure to the Arabic grammatical 
tradition. In other words, while associating al-‘arabiyya with con- 
temporary performance contexts was a more organic element of 
Arabic language ideology, expecting productive performances in 
Biblical Hebrew style marked a sudden shift in what the linguistic 
practice and expectations of the Hebrew tradition had been for 
many centuries. This sudden shift may thus betray the strong 
presence of language ideologies endemic to the Arabic tradition. 
Though not afforded much more than a passing comment in the 


present book, the trend of advocating for everyday speech to be 
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carried out in the standard language—or lamenting that it was 
not—is also relevant for this point. 

Fourth, and finally, while the complaint tradition is com- 
mon in standard language cultures, there are a few elements of 
its instantiation in the Hebrew and Arabic grammatical traditions 
that likely point to ideological influence of the latter on the for- 
mer. In each tradition, the emergence of grammar is presented as 
a response to the deterioration or neglect of the standard lan- 
guage in performance contexts. The grammarians thus seek to 
restore to the people their bygone fasaha ‘eloquence’—synony- 
mous with the linguistic register and style of the ‘classical’ lan- 
guage (see chapter 5, 82.0). Moreover, in the writings of numer- 
ous of the Hebrew and Arabic grammarians, the complaint tradi- 
tion takes on an additional aspect in which neglect of the lan- 
guage is blamed on the influx of foreigners and/or foreign lan- 
guages (see chapter 5, §3.0). In both traditions, we even find a 
lexical opposition between ‘ajam ‘foreigners’ and fusah@ ‘those 
that are eloquent’. While a negative attitude towards foreign lan- 
guages is common in standard language cultures, the close paral- 
lels between the two traditions are striking. 

Perhaps the most obvious evidence of Arabic ideological 
influence in the complaint tradition, however, is found in a pas- 
sage from Sefer Ha-Egron. There, Saadia himself references an Ar- 
abic grammarian—possibly Abit al-‘Abbas Ahmad ibn Yahya, 
also known as Tha‘lab (d. 904 CE)—not as a source for terminol- 
ogy, concepts, or theory, but rather as analogous to his own con- 
text and mission (see chapter 5, 82.1.1). At the very least in this 


example, then, we have direct evidence of an Arabic grammarian 
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influencing how a Hebrew grammarian conceives of and presents 
his own work within his own context. 

We know that the Hebrew grammarians regularly read and 
utilised the Arabic grammarians in their own writings (see chap- 
ter 2, 82.0), even if much of the work done in this area has fo- 
cused on grammatical terms and concepts. It is entirely plausible, 
then, that the striking ideological similarities covered in this 
short book indicate that elements of the Arabic grammatical tra- 
dition absorbed into the Hebrew grammatical tradition include 
not only terms and concepts but a culture and language ideology 
as well. 

We should be cautious, however, in drawing too many con- 
clusions from the selective comparison presented in this book, 
which is by no means comprehensive. Given the scope of the pre- 
sent work, it would be difficult to prove anything more than that 
the Hebrew and Arabic grammarians of the ‘Abbasid period had 
a similar or shared cultural framework regarding language. Prov- 
ing direct influence would require a much more careful historical 
analysis of the social, cultural, and educational contexts of each 
of the grammarians treated. It would also likely have to consider 
a rich diversity of ideologies within each tradition. Nevertheless, 
the present work has called attention to important aspects of a 
standard language ideology that appear to be shared, right down 
to nuanced details, between the Hebrew and Arabic grammatical 
traditions. 

Given the increasing interest in the relevance of language 
ideology for its impact on academic research, we should also con- 


sider how the discipline of Hebrew Grammar—as we moderns 
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have inherited it—might still bear the imprint of the medieval 
Hebrew grammarians’ language ideology. The treatment of loan- 
words, the description of verbal morphology with analogical root 
variation, and the systematisation of internal linguistic diversity 
are a few examples in which this impact may still be felt. That 
Biblical Hebrew has seen far more grammatical treatments pub- 
lished on it than either Paytanic or Medieval Hebrew may also, 
to an extent, be traced back to the Hebrew grammarians’ stand- 
ard language ideology. 

The presentation of ‘Biblical Hebrew’ as a uniform entity 
may also be regarded as ideologically driven, given the internal 
diversity within the corpus and the rich diversity of oral reading 
traditions. In fact, the equivalence drawn between the Tiberian 
vocalisation tradition and ‘Biblical Hebrew’ is itself a legacy of 
the standard language ideology of medieval Hebrew grammari- 
ans like Hayytij. That modern translations of the Bible are based 
on the Tiberian vocalisation rather than the Babylonian vocalisa- 
tion is also, at least in part, due to the language ideology of schol- 
ars who thought like al-Qirqisani. That most students and schol- 
ars in Biblical Studies rely primarily on the Tiberian tradition for 
their research is also a fruit of this inherited culture. 

Endeavouring to understand the language ideology and cul- 
ture of the medieval Hebrew grammarians is thus not merely an 
academic exercise meant to shed light on the thought patterns of 
medieval scholars. Rather, given the unbroken link between the 
medieval Hebrew grammarians, early modern grammars like that 
of Gesenius, and contemporary Biblical Hebrew grammars and 


linguistic research, we should also constantly be considering how 
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the legacy of the medieval Hebrew grammarians’ language ideol- 


ogy might be part of our own academic inheritance as well. 
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